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O’er those raven locks of thine. 
*Tis a year ago—nay less— 
Since I first despoiled that hair 
Of a tiny truant tress, 
fair, so fair. 


We were strong and hopeful then, 
Happy as all lovers seem 

In Love's golden noontide, when 
Life is all a pleasant dream. 

How we p: the livelong day, 
Only you and I can tell. 

Pleasant hours! To you I say 


Farewell! Farewell ! 


Then I wedded you ; and o’er 
Many a far anJ sunny clime, 

Many a lonely wild sea shore, 
Roved we in that bygone time. 

And our deep Jove nothing lost 
Of its fresh primeval bloom ; 


Still with us, through snow and frost, 
*T was June, all June! 


Then you never shed a tear, 
If not in your very gke; 


Then your voice was sweet and clear, 


shy and uncomfortable when she stood at the window of the 
large dingy wholesale and retail shop, and saw the crane, like 
a huge gibbet, impending over her head in a hper yn sy J and 
mysterious way. She could observe the bustle and stir inside 
th shop, where sprightly gentlemen, adorned with white 
neckcloths (for such was Mr. Dobbs’s humour), weighed and 
packed pounds of tea, tins of cocoa, and parcels of coffee ; 
where the sugar-chopper sounded unceasingly, and orders 
were shouted to the apprentices, as if the place were a ship, 
and a storm was looming in sight. She waited a moment or 
two, looking. 

But common sense is a plant that grows just as well in the 
village as the town, and Susan, being a quick resolute prompt 
girl, was not going to waste her time standing outside ; so she 
walked in, and seeing a young man with large whiskers, and 
an imposing appearance stooping in front of the counter, and 
reading the direction on her box, she asked him if that was 
Mr. Dobbs’s, and requested him to be kind enough to tell her 
the way down to Mr. Dobbs’s kitchen. The imposing young 
man instantly turned pilot, and with a good-natured smile, re- 
turning that given him by Susan in mute reply, was 
entering into the fal) spirit of the occasion, when, from the 
left-hand side of the shop, at the further end, there stepped 
down from a high enclosed desk, that looked parily like a 
madman’s cell, still more like a pulpit, a tall thin old gen- 
tleman, who wore a (my story dates some twenty 
years back), a blue coat with bright brass buttons, a yellow 


Yes, heis a old party. That's our J 
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| is the atin 
mh of horn, just to let people know the Colchester coach was/sent from Colchester, but dingy, ruffled, and almost tailless, 
no common coach, but a real highflyer, and no two words | and with eyes that had now become knowing, yet spiritless, 
f about it. It was hop ping on a dusty little door-mat bit of withered turf, 
The cuard got down and tumbled a plain corded box out | and was thrusting its little graceful brown head, feverishly and 
40 ink of the boot, and then a bundle tied up in a red and yellow | restlessly, like Sierne’s starling, through the sooty wires of its 
Velvet handkerchief, and then, luoking up at a pretty modest fresh- — . niin i 
~ The looking country girl, who sat camels next the coachman,| A sudden sense of the confinement and sordidness of Lon- 
Which bolding a great tuft of May blossom, called out : dop city life gloomed down for a moment over the mind of 
some's “ Now, then, Susan, my love, here you are! Take care how | the country girl, still untamed by cellar kitchens, | :te hours, 
ken, of you get down; I'll catch you. Don't hurry, my girl, but look | over-work, and want of exercise. But she cast it aside in a 
> gh alive !” moment, as she would have done an evil thought, and laughed 
COst of “O dear! guard, am I there, and is this Margaret-lane ?” | to kill any care or sorrow that hovered near. 
ey are said the prepossessing young woman, wishing the coachman| Susan's aunt, worthy old Mrs. Thompson, turned to look at 
to any. good-by, and getting nimbly and mo ijestly down, aided by the|her niece, resting for a moment on the dresser the neat villet 
T8 into robust arms of the gallant guard. of veal that she was about to thrust into a cradle spit, 
al will * No. 16 it is, my dear. Good-by, Susan,” cried the coach-| “ That’s a good hearted girl, I’m sure,” she thought to her- 
man ; “I'll tell mother to-morrow you got all safe. Jem’li|self. “She'll bea comfort to meas I go down the hill. I 
run with the box. Look alive, Jem! Peacock wan's her | always found as youug people as loves the poor dumb crea- 
(ays oats, You'll find us at the Swan-with-Two-Necks, Whist!| tures turn out well, and wicey-wersy.” 
my beauties! Hey there, Peacock, gently!" Crick, crack. In the mean time, Susan was out there in the little well 
& Used ‘oor Susan! She gave a tearful stare at the receding coach, | shaft of an area, busy arranging the turfin the cage, which 
as if it were the last link that bound her to Colchester, and | sprinkled under the pump, now lifted its green biaies an 
thing? then turned and followed the guard up the dingy and narrow | parple tufts of flowers that smel! of honey, and seemed to 
Tale ——— lane, where her new master resided. I refer to Mr. Josiab | bring a certain portion of sunshine with them into that ex- 
a Dobb, grocer, wholesale and retail, and for thirty years church-| tremely “shady” place. The bird, bustling about in bis little 
You. 43. NEW YORK, AUGUST 19, 1865. warden of the wealthy parish of St. Margaret-Moses. meadow, had already gathered new life from that pleasaut re- 
“Put a good heart on it, Susan, gal,” said the guard, as he | mini of fi m and the country. First, he me/el 
= shook hands with his charge. “ It always seems strange a bit | darted to and fro, quick as a rat, and thrust his head in an 
Literature. at first in a new place; but Mr Dobbs is a kiad old fellow as | out of the bars, like the immortal starliog aforesaid; but pre- 
ever breathed, though they say he does hold on to the money. | sently darting to the roof, as with the fullest intention of 
On Bd Good-by, Susan—God bless ee. Bea good girl—you'll soon | beating out its brains, the poor little exile from the blue air 
For the “ Albion.” shake down. If csn bring up a parcei for you from Colches- | and white wandering clouds, failing in that attempt, pouret 
le ter now and then, why I will Good-by, my dear.” forth in grateful gladness a little hurricane of innocent and 
THE FIRST AND LAST PARTING. _ ry Bay op pleased,” sald 8 ‘acini ein thelh 
IL—THE ARRIVAL. i 80 A usan, D an 1D, 
000 Night at last! Come hither, love, : her pane hy the back of her neck, as a aanped over the 4 
000 y thy tear-worn cheek to mine ; Susan Smithers was a shrewd ingenuous sturdy girl, with | caged veal. “And now to tell what sort of aa old gentleman 
000 Let my poor wan fingers rove some honest sense and about her; but she felt rather ‘ 


master is, Shall I be servant enough? It is such a grand 
ttre Thesap 4 ith the fillet of veal reposi 

8. Thompson sat down with the fillet of v on 
her lap as if pots a child, and discoursed : ~ 
“He is a very kind, upright gentleman, is Mr. Dobbs, Su- 
san, and it is a very table, comfortable place for them as 
choose to make it so. And the young men in the shop, espe- 
cially Mr. Tompkins the foreman, are most well-behaved. A 
little noisy and mischievous the younger ones, but such is life, 
It's a place, Susan, to be prone of, as I have found these 
tity yo as I have lived in the parish of St. Margaret- 

oses, 


The veal began to turn a most delicious light-brown, and 
to weep tears of fat over its own inevitable fate. At sight of 
these savoury symptoms, Mrs, Taumpson took down from a 
nail near the clock, an old black vonnet with stri never 
meant ry o “T most Se oa Peacock 7 oy for a 
moment and get some ey for garnish ; waich the meat, 
there’s a dear, till I retura. I want to ask her how her hus- 
band is, for he’s bad with the rheumatic fever, poor dear soul. 
I shan’t be long. I shall be back by four, Master always 
comes dowu at half-past four to wash his hands for dinner, 
and he’s as lar as clockwork. Then he goes out to take a 
quiet turn in Drapers’ Gardens or ld Jewry, to give him an 
appetite, and just as the clock strikes five you'll hear him 
kneck,. -by, dear; mind the basting, for that’s a perfect 
pictur that dilet of weal is, though T say tas shoulda’t say it. 
t 


When you talked alone with me. marsala waistcoat with a scarlet oae underneata (only the hay. fap deg pny ty pee ee See 
But your tears fall freely now, edge showing), and a frilled shirt-front, and nankeen trousers. | me how that dear bird do sing! It’s very nice, but it don’t 
And that voice is sad and low, He was the very pink of neatoess and was this old | 7, through your head like a canary do.” 
And a cloud is on that brow gentiema», and his neatness and trimoess made him seem ; y . 4 
With sach natured chatter the faithfal old automa- , 
Of woe, deep woe! quite alert and og. His face was of a pale nankeen colour, | to, ignorant of all country pleasures, and heedless of the joys 
like the part of his dress already glanced at, but then it was | o¢ liberty toddled up-stairs on her kind errand. The ors 
Back We bave never , till clear in tone, and about the cheeks healthy blood showed | door slammed behind her 
Heart, This unlooked-for, awful hour, through it. This pleasant old gentleman held a pen in one me 
mens But have shared each good and ill, hand, and jostled his great buoch of large gold watch-seals IIL—THE AVATAR. 
n iroa, Passed through sinshine and through shower. with the other, as he came up to Susan's pilot. 
Now we part, to meet no more “ Mr. Tompkins,” he said, “ mind that that — off to| Is there in all the world any objecs so pleasant to the 
which Till our spirits reunite Edwards's people this evening. They have written again | eye or to the mind (to see, that is, or to contemplate) as a 
On another wiclebe bright! ~ —< mae is this? Are ate apes agen pag ma rl —_ ‘ a da ——_ ot hype 
| 80 asan dro} & pretty curtsey, an but firmly, m uture, apio 0 inker, yet me 
: that she believed she wae , . ’ playing with the kaleidosco; . of the vous im UP ody ? 
Good night, darling! I must rest. The old gentleman gave her a long keen look from under ow could 1 m4 to sketch those simple day-dreams of 
| Listen to the midnight chimes; his thick grey eyebrows: a parental castom-house officer's | Susan’s? How could I convey to the minds of others her 
ork. Lay your head upon my breast, sort of loo; and said, “Be a good girl—it’s not a heavy | glimpses of thatched roofs overrun with roses; of kind old 
ia As you did in other times. place. Mr. Tompkias, take down—What’s your name, my | faces watching for ‘he postman ; of greeu lanes and tranquil 
You will sometimes pray, my sweet, dear, eh ?” churches, with the yew, which no centuries of sunshine can 
For the one that’s gone before, * Susan Smithers, if please, sir.” (A second curtsey.) | enliven, looking in wistfally at the windows ; the murkier but 
When this fluttering heart shall beat “ And I do please. Take down Susan, Mr. Tompkins, to | still luminous scenes from streets, across which 
rr you No more! No more! Mrs. Thompson, and tell her to make her comfortable.” processions of cheerful fresh-coloured young men adorned 
4 " “What a nice old gentleman!” said Susan, as she fol- | with white neckcloths, headed by smiliog Mr. Tompkins? All 
-koess lowed her nimble and good-natured pilot dowa the dark back | these motley visions a cuckoo-clook up by its warning 
4 A SOBER ROMANCE. stairs, clamour. 





RUIR governor. Susan looked up as Pee 6 te eee 
£, = “QO dearme! Wi! is that Mr. Dobbs? Well, he has a| bowing furiously from , a8 if a policeman - 
see Bia pag fg ith hi ; deal novel abd coment Ua ‘ab then. It Prin 
‘ht shower, fretful and quick as the easant way W im. enly en r of some was ng 
isease. uel had just w: the arene till it had a: Yes, thav’s the governor, no mistake about it.” four o’clock, and Aunt Thompson would be back directly. 
ataral 48 a huge looking-glass. The slates and tiles on millions| Susan was very warmly received by her old widow aunt,| Fortunately tor Susan (everything seemed to go well on tt 
nd the of house-roofs were glistening like gold. In solitary paddles | Mr. Dobbs’s housekeeper for thirty years, The worthy wo- — day) the joint bad not burnt; it had gone twirling 
ering, sparrows were flashing and pruning man was very busy preparing dinver, and was up to her eyes ily and methodically on, resigned to its fate, and quite at 
Is, were dressing for a pari S ehilela the 4 in potatoes, which she and tossed into a pan of water | home by this time with misfortune; it was browning and 
| Lon boys were making little cocked-hat boats of as quickly as though she were doing it for a wager. In avery | roasting equably and well over the bright clean hearth, 
4 launching them on the brimming gutters with all the | few minutes, Susan, like a good smart willing girl as she was, | with its own Jule, patient victim to the fierce winite heat 
~~ -4 and enjoyment of tutare Columbases. Batcher-boys in | had taken off her bonnet, and washed her face and hands, put | of a rejoicing and victorious fire. If there were « brownie 
ne and Wh aetebdotamenegemmeenal sunshine, dashed down |on a clean apron, and was ready to chop parsley and finish | who w over the kitchen of No. 16, St. a et-lane, 
are re hot streets with their horned trays on their the toes. that brownie had been there during Susan’s day » ate 
None their customers would die of  Busan’s good sort,” thought the old lady to herself. | tending to the browning of that fillet of veal. 
them Binutes late. The cabs, which the shower had “ She'll do. ove eet id tome. And how neat| The pic fairies had “been as busy as crickets, stirri 
deche, rh prerhgpe. hacen er gone and handy she is, and a tidy looking girl too !” round the and blowing out chance angry puffs 
» &> the quietude of their customary rank eas-| Together over the potatoes, which one by one splashed into which evil principles sent to scorch the untended 
—- cades of ribbons in the miilliners’ windows, attired for | the great yellow pan, the old aunt and ber niece chatted over 
the day, streamed with gay colours, brighter ever in the | Colchester friends. Ten minates four, and Mrs. Thompson not back! No 
n take Testored sunbeams that shot in through cracks of the striped | “And how is Jane Turner? And is Miss Charlotte mar- | wonder; for look, a quick fretful shower was speckling against 
ne yet ‘woings. The crowd, gathering courage, again to col-|ried yet? How’s brother’s rheumatism?” and so on. To all | the windows, The good old lady had been caught, no doubt 
round the Italian boy with the performing ooee by of which queries Susan answered sensibly and sharply. All| by the rain, and kept under shelter. 
the raiings of St. Paul's. Again the costermonger steered of a sudden she darted at her bundle that had been placed on| Now, it would never do, Susan thought, for aunt to come 
Chills cart, full ot flowering geraniums and pinks, hopefully between | a chair near the window. back and fiod her an idle, good for-notuing thing, sitting star- 
priodi- the Juggernaut Pickford vans and the ponderous West-end om-| “0, dear aunt, what a stupid forgetful thing I've been all | ing at the fire; so she darted up, and, uncording her box, got 
indeed nibuses. Above Bow church a great field blue sky | this time, to forget I brought up some clover turfs for the lark | out some work thet she was finishing for home, and, 
range- Taal between the rolling icebergs of white clouds, | you’re so fond of.” taking it to the window, from whence could see the fire, 
like @ huge imperial banner, for, blue being mino-| “O, how very kind, to think of poor Dicky! And | and where the plate-warmer did not interrupt her view, she 
Chills tty, the white seemed sky and the blue cloud. are nice and fresh. ©, they do remind one of the coun-|sat down on a chair and bent herself tly at her 
medi- had just struck twelve by St. Paul’s—a try, they do.” work. 
sient, Clock of that church insisted on with al “Let me sprinkle them, aunt, with some water, and give| There was no sound but the click and jolt of the spit, the 
aby when the Colchester coach, on its way to by dy fall of an occasional coal agsinst the edge of the dripping: 
eastward concourse ys, cabs, a my > meat , for master al- , and now a 
nese through the of dra: dear, while I get the down, for al d and then voice-performance from the 
‘nd crew up suddenly at the corner of St. ways dines at five, and I haven't too much time, Susy.” in ‘he outer area. 
la by Which, as every citizen of London kaows, is “ Where is Dicky, aunt?” On the whitewashed wall, close to the window, and a little 
old George the Second’s church of St. Margaret- “ Why there, dear, by the back door. I put him there tolet | to the left hand of where Suzan sat merrily at work, there 
The c'achman drew up his four smartl, him have as much air as possible.” hang s litle square Sooking-giess. All at once, as Susan's 
Uir, rejoiced to have got his Susan to the back door, and, there, in a light green | eyes from her work (for her chair was 
to keep up the spirit of the gaye a jovial flourish on his ' cage, the lark: no loager bright and quick as when round facing the window), she saw upon its 


























386 THE ALBION. August 19 
surface the reflexion of the clock-face, the hands of which | brain and an old but still unchilled heart. He had dived into | It has breathed only quiet fidelity, and unobtrusive 
pointed to half-past four. the shoel-begirt sea of matrimony, and found a pearl of end sober semence’ affection, 


“ Why, good gracious, what is aunt doing !” thought Susan. 
“ We dine at five, and at half-past four master comes down to 
wash his hands before he goes his walk. O dear, O dear, the 
veal will be spoiled! Where is aunt ?” , 
™ Then, with one look at the veal, which was bearing its fiery 
martyrdom with good-natured equanimity, she resumed her 
work again with somewhat restless and troubled haste. 
When, five minutes later, her eyes rose once more to the look- 
ing-glass (not from vanity, but by mere accident), she almost 

, for she saw in it the reflection of a tall neatly- 
dressed old gentleman in a blue coat and brass ‘buttons, who 
stoodat the foot of the stairs and just within the shadow of 
the doorway, his eyes bent upon her. 

Now, Mr. Dobbs did not turn and go off to the left and g° 
into the scullery to wash his hands at the tap, as he might 
have been expected to do, but he came slowly up to the win- 
dow without speaking. 

Susan's heart beat nineteen to the dozen. Was he going 
to scold her aunt for being out at such a critical time? No; 
he did not speak, but walked to the fire, looked at the veal, 
hemmed twice, coughed, and then returned to Susan’s chair. 
The second time, he stooped, and lifted her hand with a grave 
politeness. 

“Susan,” he said, “ will you accept me as a husband? 
There, don’t flarry yourself! I will come down n in ten 
minutes and hear your answer. Good-by till then.” And up- 
stairs he went. 

While Susan still sat there, red as a damask rose, trembling, 
confused, astonished, frightened, the front door creaked, and 
down came Mrs, Thompson, all in a flurry. 

“O, Susan! I've been kept by a poor creature as I saw fall 
in a fit just by St. Margaret-Moses. I aud Mrs. Jones got him 
to the door of the milkman’s at the corner, and undid his 
shirt-collar and waistcoat to give him air, and what should 
we find under his waistcoat but a large placard, on which 
‘was written, ‘Don’t bleed me; give me brandy and water; 
which we did, and just as he ed taken it up came a police- 
man, and said Le was a rogue, and had soap in his mouth to 
make it look like foam ; and just then the rascal gets up, leaps 
over a truck, and runs off, and Mrs. Jones——” 

But Susan, unable to bear the delay a longer, burst out 
with her story: to which her aunt listened with staring eyes, 
uplifted hands, and open mouth. 

“ it was Mr. Tompkins, depend upon it, my dear.” 

“No, aunt, it was master—it was, indeed, I knew him, be- 
cause he spoke to me in the shop when I came in. O, dear 
aunt, he’ll be down directly! What shall I do?” 

“Do, dear? Do whatever your own heart tells you to do. 


pearle. ‘ e 
He affected no hurricane of passion, no no ceaseless 
ans and brittle o- ar ~— oe y,| = LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND, 
m: ; 6 lov oug was @ grocer) as 
faithfully as your finest impossible lover in fiction. He did THE GRENVILLES (THEIR DECLINE.}j 
not flatter Susan, or weary her with servile adoration, but he| In November, 1756, Lord Temple took office under Pitt, as 
showed her by thousand ceaseless quiet attentions how much | First Lord of the Admiralty ; but not being (tough illness) 
he loved ber. When she told him of Mr. Tompkins’s propo- | consulted as to an alteration in the Address in answer 
sal, and thought it would be better he left (hough she thought | Speech from the Throne, he was so offended 
him a kind-hearted, industrious fellow), Mr. Dobbs would not | down to the House of Lords, “at the 
hear of such a thing. _ | he declared, and delivered an invective 
“ No, Susan,” he said ; “ there’s no jealousy, not a grain, in| which had not received his sanction, and 
me. I love you too well. And even if you never learned to | the House, “ with a thorough conviction 
love me, I know very well that you would love no other man, | grave, “that such weighty reasons must 
my darling ?” ble;” but on his departure the Address 
A night or two after the wedding, when Susan and Aunt/mously. Pitt was also absent from his duties through gout, 
Thompson were chatting alone on a seat in pleasant Drapers’ | so this caused no breach between the ee Se 
Gardens, Aunt Thompson, foolishly enough, began to cry asif | of April in the following year Temple was d the 
her heart was going to break. King, and immediately afterwards Pitt also. Ia the 
“ Why, dear aunty, aunty, what is the matter ?” said Susan, | June, however, Pitt forced his way into office 
fondling and kissing her good old cheek. carried with him Temple, who anaes the of 
“ T'm afraid, dear—I’ve been thinking—I’m afraid that now | Privy Seal. He thus became a pro’ t 
you are married, and are rich and rolling in money, the beauty t Administration, and his friends claim 
and wonder of all St. Margaret-Moses—which you was the | during the frequent illnesses of Pitt Temple really 
very last Sunday as ever was—you'll be getting ashamed of | and is entitled to much of the praise bestowed on fe Great 
poor old aunt, and be sending me off, for fear your new friends| Commoner. But though Temple might ably second 
should think me t, and not fit for parlour visiturs, and | sustain Pitt’s policy, there is no doubt 















ture’s grief. pretensions to a vacant Garter, for which the Duke of New. 
How tenderly and softly Susan comforted Aunt Thompson, | castle very properly preferred the claims of Prince Ferdinand 
and kissed her, and pulled off her gloves, and patted her | and the Marq of Rockingham. Temple, however, 
bands, and hugged her waist,and assured her that if the Bank | Pitt insist, with the greatest vehemence and arrogance of lan. ' 
of England got so full with dear Mr. Dobbs’s money that they | guage, and at last Temple actually resigned his cffice; bu 
actually refused to take in any more of it for fear of a financial | after a ape negotiation with the King, conducted 
apoplexy, still even in that contingency she (Susan) would | the Duke of Devonshire, resumed it in three 
love and cherish her old aunt, who had been the cause of all | February of tue following year was gratified with 
her good fortune, and had enabled her to help poor William, | Order, some fresh vaca‘ having taken place. 
and perhaps save his life! pleaded as his ——— for pressing this claim that the 
om King had exhibited openly such dislike to him that he wished 
for some public mark of his favour! Temple remained is 
eed - quitted it in Ougses, 1. anion also re. 
, ; . His younger brother, rge Gren wever, re- 
In the second year of Susan’s marriage she gave birth to | "8" 
a son, much to the delight of the whale parish of St. Marga entined fe Ss Siaey, ae a eee 
ret- Moses, and to the especial joy of Aunt Thompson George Grenville was born October 14th, 1712, and was also 
crony Mrs. J now the pew-opener. Nine years after the age sem , , 
y oid An - om nn ied, amd leven youse ahter educated at Eton, and afterwards at Christch 
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V.—LAST SCENE OF ALL, 





Think of Praag father and mother, and what you gain and what 
ou sacrifice. O dear me, I hope master is not going mad. I'll 
eave you, dear, and shut myself in the area out of hearin 
and you must call me when he’s gone. Lawks,I do think 

hear him coming. Mind you say yes or no, or he'll be 

ap 


jomon himself could not have given wiser counsel. The 
good old body scuffled off to‘a retired corner of the coal-hole 
and Susan, blushing and tremulous, settled again, or pretended 
to settle, to her work, 


In that swift moment what thousands of kind, and gener- 
ous, and self-denying thoughts shot like express trains through 


Susan’s little head! Poor father, mother 
Brown her old sweetheart that 
to write to her, and who was now lying at 
eet, crippled and penniless, sick, and 
ith Mr. Dobbs’s fortune, what fairy dreams 
‘ht realise. 
voice she knew, from behind her chair, said: 
“ Sa an, will you have me for a husband ?” 


of 


She hardly knew how to answer, but, dropping her patch- 


work, she anewered nafvely, in a low but firm 
“ Yes, sir, it you please. 


Then there came a calm kiss upon her forehead, and a hand 
clasped hers. 
“You shall never repent that word, Susan,” said Mr. 


Dobbs. “I will be good and true. You must do 
work in this 


dearest.” 


no dream, for there was the May-bo 
— Colchester blooming in the great 


ran and d 


cellar, and told her all: not y= el pently, 


How can so feeble a narrator as I, pretend to describe the 
way in which Aunt Thompson received the news; how she 


first turned tricolour with surprise, then purple with 


fia her 
then hysterical with joy; how she sat down and rocked in 
and then cried! AsI am not writing 
fiction, why should I dilate on these obvious things ? 
Dobb's wish 


chair, and then laugh 
The affair was kept secret for a week by Mr. 


and Aunt Thompson's advice: the only bad result of which 


secresy was, that it destroyed the happiness of two 
men—Mr. Tompkins, and the 
Colchester coach: both of whom 
the week, and both of whom were rejected. 


IV.—THE MARRIAGE. 


of St. 
ninety: four chari' 
ap left es ; —_ 
ls persietent tejoicing jangle. There was a 
ner, at which Mr. Greeti omaretell 


oses seen such a 


days the fire-engines could not be kept from the 


s 











wild por hres Saye P) ceased 
Quebec, too late 
perhaps dying. 


no more | rushed Master 
place ; remember, you are to be my wife. Good- 


by. 

When Susan dared to look round he was gone. But it was 
bh she had brought 
ue jug over the man- 


Avnt Thompson out of the coal- 
nor vainly, 
bat with quiet modest satisfaction ; ior, she well knew 
her hear. would never break forth into such flower as it had 


rattling honest guard of the 
proposed to Susan within 


Never had the important beadle of the important parish 
Margaret- There were 


boys and girls, with white satin favours on 
here was bell-ringing, almost Bedlamic in 
parish din- 


house ; and 

Jane as Birnam Wood when it ona rnlay 5 + 
garet- as w came wn on 
the doomed castle of Macbeth. No Pickford van came to 


— Mr Dobbe died. He chose the law as his protession, but relinquished it after s 


. time for politics at the request of his uncle, Lord 
They were both buried in the black quiet little churchyard | i7¢ represented Buckingham from 1741 til his death 





















of Bt. No pleasant trees cast wavering ona 

shadows their y as December, 1744, he was made a Lord of the Admin. 

sweet aust an hand. ee an + lity, and, after holding many offices, on the resignation of 

the sooty boughs of the solitary plane-tree, and little melan- Bate in April, 1763, he became the head of a now Caveman 

choly precocious ws chirped their embryo music, and | ** ge ag “he . an Craneallor of r 

little faces at the graves from between the rusty | 12°" ble rge - le,” says Lord was 

rails, end little voloes of “dood Mr. Dobbs,” and of oa. character in three words) an excellent 

“dood Mrs. Thompson.” And those words were better than | *Pollt. phage gd hyde meng Be general 

i approbation in 1761, duced 

sham poems and the lying flowers that often fall on grander | (> itt to prefer a post in the Adenia — 

later, Mr. Tompkins, now rather ing an elaborate character of him in a debate on American 


One afternoon, two 
y , blurted out a proposal of mar- 


taxation in 1774, after his death, 

corpulent and slight! 

riage to the rich and still pretty widow of the millionnaire of 
jane. 


“I do believe he had a 
lic. But with no small 


He generally considered 
ve too —. tee be lh os 
stronger proof of to myself personally ; but I shall | 824 ® stout and resolute heart, an application 
never marry again. I shall devote the rest of my life to di-| Sipated and unwearied. He took 
the education of my dear boy. Hereafter I shall per- 
haps find an opportunity of showing bow much I value 
services. For the good-by. Forget what you have 
just said to me, and let it be as if it had never been said.” th 
Mr. Tompkins rose, and was struggling with the back of his ~ 
chair in oratorical agony, when the 
Dobbs, who had been helping the ser- 
vant to pack his trank for Eton. 
. he said, “how many collars am I to take? There 
are only three dozen here,” 
“ My dear Harry, Mr. Tompkins is talking business. I'll be 
with you directly. 
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Cantelupe had 
prised to find the 
more—lumbered with boxes, and roils of our. 
pictures. These he survey 
manner through a 

a iy 
snap the widow. 

In twenty minutes more, the accomplished and gifted 
tor had, with all an old wary man of the world's sagacity 
blandness, laid down an impromptu carpet of verbal rose- 
leaves, upon which he had figuratively thrown himself, his 
oratory, his ermine, and his house in Park-row, at 
the pretty widow. 

An interval of silence 


to Grenville, says that “ under a 
bidding he coverec a heart as 


ond No doubt this austere ma 
added point to Pitt's ¢ 
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e Ministry. The King, ind t, again had resort to Pitt, pu compass of mind the want of which Burke deplored | coasting, and the Heads are in sight, and, passing through a 
19 ~ again Temple was ewe gr the be apa’ Pitt was | in that statesman, No dispatches convey an idea of greater | narrow and dangerous inlet, little. more than one English mile 
willing to accept, but Temple peremptorily refused, saying mastery and grasp of the subject than Lord Grenville’s, and | in breadth, the good ship rides safely in Port Philip Bay, one 
= «pe bad a delicacy which must always remain a secret.” | this accuracy of mind and breadth of treatment in combina- | of the most beautiful in the world. This magnificent iand- 
ction, Pitt would not accept office without him, and the on | tion gave his speeches a weight and authority with the House | locked bay, which more resembles a | inland lake than 
in ended in nothing, Pitt bitterly lamenting this of Lords to which as pieces of mere eloquence they could not | anything else, is Mbout forty miles in ength and perhaps 
of Temple’s, which he called an “amputation.” The King/lay claim. However we may differ from his principles of | twenty across; and, as the emigrant gazes for the first time 
fell back on the Whig Houses. The ngham Ministry | foreign policy it is impossible to deny to him a considerable | upon the landscape of singular and novel beauty by which he 
. was formed in July, 1765, and George Grenville quitted office, | elevation Ot spirit in the conduct of his department, and an | is on all sides surrounded, the vicissitudes and hardships of 
as it turned out, for ever. He continued to defend stoutly the | acute, perhaps overstrained, jealousy of the national honour. | the past voyage are forgotten, and any regrets which he may 
American taxes against Pitt, and at length the whole nation ; | Indeed, he watched as jealously over this as his elder brother | have felt on leaving the land of his birth, perhaps for ever, 
itt, as pad the good or ill fortune to be praised by “ Junius,” who | did over the family horour of the Grenvilles. He resigned | fade away as he contemplates the smiling aspect which 
lness) was certainly connected with the Grenvilles, and opposed the | with Pitt in 1801 the King would not concede Catho- | the country of his adoption wears upon its introduction. 
to the expulsion of Wilkes on the sensible ground that he would do | lic emancipation, and went into strong antagonism tothe Ad-| As the ship proceeds further " the bay, the country gradu- 
_Came jess harm én the House than owt of it. His health wasrepidly | dington es and the Peace oi Amiens. When Pitt re-| ally opens upon the view, and, till Geelong is reached, nothing 
fe,” a8 declining when, in March, 1770, he brougit forward his Elec- | sumed office in 1804, without insisting on Fox being admitted | is seen but low beaches, bounded with stunted honeysuckles 
assage tions’ Bill, and the loss of hia wife, in December, 1769, bastened | to the Cabinet, Lord Grenville held aloof and declined to act | and gum-trees, «-r belts of mangrove scrub. After passin 
out of pis death, which took place on the 13th November, 1770. He} with him. This drew him and Fox together, and on the | Geelong, Mount Elijah dimly rises in the background behin 
N alde- married a daughter of Sir poy eng he! pape ms and sister to | death of Pitt, in 1806, Lord Grenville became First Lord of | the Geelong plains; Melbourne and Landridge indistinotly 
swera- the Earl of Egiemont, and by her a numerous family. | the Treasury in the Cabinet of which Fox was Foreign S¢c- | loom in sight, while the Dandenong ranges, rising proudly to 
Unani- His three sons—George, who became the second Earl Tem-| retary. This Cabinet did not long survive Fox's death. The | the north, stand out in bold relief against a cloudless southern 
gout, ple, Thomas, and William Wyndham formed the second ge-| old difficulty with the King recurred, and in 1807 it was dis- | sky—the whole scene forming as bold a panorama of nature 
he 5th peration of statesmen of the ville family. solved. In 1809 Lord Grenville was chosen Lord Chan- | as the eye ever gazed upon. 
by the Earl Temple, meanwhile, a his and mis-|cellor of the University of Oxford, and from that} Should the vessel stand in towards the south-west coast, 
owing ebievous line of conduct. When, after the the Rock-| year to 1815 he generally acted with Lord Grey. Their | the long flat beach from Geelong to Williamstown will be 
3 jngham Ministry, Pitt was again summoned, he entreated | negotiations with George IV. as Regent are weil known. | plainly seen—a belt of stunted honeysuckles, faced by a dense 
j Temple to take the Treasury ; but the Earl, who never could | Lord Grenville, however, differed from both Pitt and Grey, | wall of mangrove scrub and banks of black, sun-dried sea- 
Pitt's eee that even gratitude does not override petriotism, refused | in being av opponent of Parliamentary reform. He was a| weed, the accumulation of ages, shutting out the interior 
Nn that unless he had an equal share in the distribution of offices and | general supporter of oy hyo and policy, but | landscape from the view. Behind these honeysuckles is an- 
rerned, equal influence in the Cabinet, unless Pitt, in fact, abdicated | spent the latter years of his in the retirement of his seat | other belt of scattered gum-trees, extending elong the whole 
Grea: in his favour, This Pitt refused, determining, as Lord Cam- | Dropmore Lodge, in Bucks, which he had himself purchased, | coast, perhaps a mile in breadth, having far more the appear- 
a and den advised, “ to save the nation without the Grenvilles,” and | and to the embellishment of which he devoted great pains. | ance of an ish than the primeval forests which are 
tion of a pamphlet war broke out, conducted by buth parties with un- | He was an accomplished man in general acquirements, and a| met with on the Western-Port side of the bay; while the 
\imself, usual virulence, Temple using private letters, and Pitt's agents | thorough scholar, He died January 12, 1834, having whole country beyond is one vast arid, stony plain, over which 
rbitant declaring that but for him Temple might have died without | just lived to see Parliamentary reform an accomplished fact, | the weary traveller may plod for miles without a tree to shelter 
t New. “ credit, except of having added an unit to the bills of mor- | but too soon to witness the triumph of his free trade princi-| him from the fierce rays of the burning sun, his only compan- 
dinand tality.” were, however, reconciled in 1768, when Lord | ples. ion the little plover of the plains, whose long melancholy 
| Made and Lady Chatham visited Stowe in state,and Temple pub-| The succeeding ions of Peers of the House of Gren- | —-in perfect unison with the wild regions which it frequents 
of lan. lished to the world that their union was “eternal,” and, in- | Ville we may dismiss with a few words. The second Marquis | —is the only sound which breaks upon a solitude painful in its 
be ; but deed, it lasted till the death of Pitt. During the latter part of | of Buckingham, Richard Temple-Nugent-Grenville, who was | intensity. 
— his life Temple retired, to a = extent, from politics, occu- | born in 1776, and died January, 1839, was a man of fair but| Concealed in this nest of honeysuckles, a little south of 
and pying hi f principally with the improvement of Stowe, a| not remarkable talents, rather active in early life as a politi- | Williamstown, is a large swamp, in my day called Langhorne 
boveted place w has been’ ever since a sort of mania with the | Cian, and in general mye the | me Jes of his father. He | Swamp—a rough, tussocky marsh of perhaps 2000 acres, 
Temple family, living chiefly among his relations, to whom he was | Opposed, however, the abolition of the slave trade when first | covered with rushes two feet high, and studded by lagoons of 
hat the uniformly liberal, and charming all who came near him with | P by his uncle, though he acquiesced in it afterwards. | different sizes, which, affording capital breeding-ground, were 
wished the animation and brilliance of his conversation. He was | Catholic emancipation he supported till it was an accomplish- | the nightly resort of the hundreds of wildfowl of all descrip- 
ined ir thrown, in 1779, from @ pony carriage, fractured his skull, and | €d fact, but towards the close of his life he expressed himself | tions, while by day they rode leisurely on the placid waters 
also re- remained unconscious till he died on 11th September. His | greatly disappointed at its results. He was & supporter | of the,bay, or the banks of seaweed which fringed the 
Ver, re- abilities were concealed by his preposterous pride, but he was | of Mr. Pitt, then of his uncle, Lord Grenville, and afterwards | coast. 
lace be- a man of some real power and kindliness of nature, | held a somewhat ambiguous position between parties, being} This swamp was divided from the neighbouring station by 
with a princely liberality excessively rare among English | essentially a sort of counseilor extraordinary to IV.,| a creek, ing the ominous but well-earned name of Skele- 
yas also aristocrats, and feeling and expressing in his letters very naively the 
Oxford. His nephew and successor George, second Earl Temple, all the water on the p 
, after 4 was the uncle over again with all his foibles intensified, more | decided creeks, was nothing more than a succession of muddy water- 
Yobham. especially his thirst for family aggrandizement. He was a holes ; and the poor cattle, half-maddened with heat and thirst, 
ith. As member of the second Administration till it was would heedlessly venture on the treacherous bottom, which, 
Admin. broken up by the Marquis’s death, when he adhered to Shel- 1 yielding to every step, at last sucked them in, and held them 
ation of burne, the -Lieutenancy of Ireland, and when Chandos, he — married in 1798 Lady Anne-Eliza | as securely as a Retreat was im and the poor 
ernment his chief fell warned the of the meaning and sc of| Brydges, daughter heiress of the Duke of Chandos. exhausted vain ling, would fall on their 
 Exche- Fox's India Bill. Aided by the “ King’s ” and a Through this m the Greavilles in rated a descent of all 
“wa ion tho covetion cpeaty Senggreving Ge meteare, he | from, and became representatives of, Dachess of | i ie deaths; | often for days, tantalised by the 
Speake tureed out Fox, and on the 18th ber accepted the seals | Suffolk, Henry V{IL’s sister, and assumed the name | sight of the water which, although within a few feet of their 
general of the Secretary of State, to resign them on the 2ist. The noses, it was impossible for them to reach ; the rays of the 
ignation case of this m has been often discussed, but the down upon the brain, as though concentrated in 
e, draw. true reason seems to be the one given by Lord Stanhope. the focus of a burning-glass; m of huge blow-flies de- 
merican Temple was determined to be a duke, and the King, ng Betee rae fe es, ears, and noses; and, 
e thing. who ht he had dukes enough, refused, aud Temple set- came as a welcome relief, their bodies becoming 
the pub- ting out in a bitter mood for Stowe, retired for some years into one li mass of Talk of the horrors of a living 
seem to ae by He was aay egpaen, however, on the 4th grave! I cannot imagine any desth half so dreadful as this; 
ireuit of ber, 1784, by his to the rank of Marquis of the who had missed a bullock off the rua 
phts that ingham, thus the single Marquis without a would carelessly ride by, aud, if it was not one of “ our 
tanding, dukedom, and he the Lord- of Ireland. brand,” would leave the wretched animal to linger on, with- 
yn undis He remained there 1789, when the Irish Parliament, out either to extricate it or killing it out of its , 
as a duty move! by Grattan, voted that the Prince of Wales should >e In the year thete'stecd bn the bis 6f gam lous 
if he was called to the with full Royal power. 
a oeble refused to transmit the address to Kngland, and on the King’s bourne 
the low sudden recovery the d as his reward. This oe ee ee y & beaten sports- 
ower by time Pitt him, but the King was firm, and Temple man has gladly the thin blue smoke of this camp fire 
ure him- in violent Lord-Lieutenancy. Pitt, curling the old gum trees, for then he well knew his 
po bat toils for that day were over, and he was sure to find food and 
ieenaly shelter for the night—a rude shelter it is true, but a welcome 
one. 
iter Mt Let me introduce the reader to this tent; and how vividly 
a Porte does my mind recall the scene! The sun has sunk fiery red 
— behind Mount Elijah; the deep gloom of uight (which sets in 
paras here as soon as ever the sun sinks 
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to the Tories. He was an ardent Tory and anti-free trader, | around as visible as by day Rive as du Soues. Shee 

= ar and» man of some open pep indifferent private charac- | around the fire, , smoking, or resting after day’s 
“ of toils. These are the grass-cutters, the inmates of the tent, 
ots who are em on the swamp cutting grass for the Mel- 
yeated, 2 bourne -makers. A stranger coming suddenly upon this 
ee group would be puzzled at first to guess their occupation or 
station in life. They might be smugglers—a supposition 

ne ee which the situation of their tent well favoured ; or they might 
— even be bush-rangers who had pitched upon this wild spot as 
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d, thougt 
ples whicke 
—~ credit 1 will say that they most of them took well to the new 
patriot THE WRECK. * | lite; and I have had many proofs in Australia that “ an ounce 
ene A Siti Bi Maidan Bul Lin to OR of blood is worth a of flesh” in the struggle 

Tea mn wits Ip & life as well as on the racecourse. It was very difficult at that 
po The traveller who has made an Australian v in a | time to say who was who in the bush. [ recollect on one sta- 
4 — crowded passenger-ship will well remember the of | tion where I was camped, a ci: of the Church of Eng- 
5, _ joy waich he experienced when the bluff headlands of South | land was hut-keeper to a lot of Sydney sheep-shearers ; 
Gemal ustrali stonpten one dou <9 Sho v00d fo earns ad wen Gan of a 
oo whom [ 
jissusdig on a stone-heap 
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Lewis's “ Victoria in 1853,” a book containing an account of 
the manners of a people and country which is faithful and 
true, but will probably iu another half century be luoked upon 
as an exaggerated romance. 

Still, coarse as may be the dress, and rough as may be the 
exterior of the men under observation, there is ail the frank 
hearty manner of the real bushman about them; and as one 
watches them, one insensibly feels that although out of place 
in this rude spot, there are men among the groups whose 
——— would not disgrace the best drawing-room in Eng- 


But there are two men sitting on a log together who deserve 
a passing notice. The tight well-knit, spare forms, the jack 
boots, and the long, heavy stock-whips wound round their 
bodies, all bespeak the stock rider, even were not their two 
horses standing close by, tied up to a small honeysuckle. 
These two answer to the names of Jack and George, and are 
evidently ma'es, bound by that indissoluble tie which is per- 
haps nowhere felt so strongly as in the bash. But, though 
sworn friends, there is little resemblance between the two 
men. There is nothing very striking about the appearance of 
Jack; he is a little, merry-looking fellow, with a bright, 
twinkling eye, and evidently a “ light-hearted ess,” one who 
would confidently penetrate the wildest part of the colony on 
his favourite stock horse, encumbered with no other begeege 
save a pair of hobbles, an opossum rug, his quart pot, a little 
tea, sugar, tobacco, and matches. Hs is an old hand, and 
evidently an old stock rider, The other is aman of altogether 
different stamp. Far younger, muscular, and strongly built, 
it ia nevertheless quite clear that he has not the wear and tear 
of bis mate; and as he stoops down to pick up a coal to light 
his short, black pipe, the fitful blaze of the fire 7 up a 
countenance which, once seen, is rarely forgotien. Intellect 
and good nature struggle for the mastery, and I thiuk, take it 
all in all, I never looked upon a much handsomer or finer 
face. There was something about the very air and appearance 
of this young man which bespoke good breeding, although he 
was not a whit less colonial than his comrade, and his remarks 
proved that this was not his first night in the bush by maay 
hundreds. He bad been lucky on the diggings and made a 
little fortune, and was on the point of returning home to his 
friends in England, whom be had never seen or heard of for 
years; and, to pass the time and keep out of the town till the 
ship sailed, he was living with his old friend Jack, a stock- 
man on a neighbouring station. The evening wore on, and a 
desultory conversation—about as intellectual as one generally 
hears around a camp fire, in which Jack (who was principal 
spokesman on all occasions) was ergaged in a fierce argumeat 
with one of the grass-cutters, as to whether the “ kiddy” or 
the “cove” could drive a laden bullock-dray best out of the 
bush—was stopped by the abrupt inquiry from his younger 
mate as to whether he was going tosit there yarning all night. 
Five minutes afierwards the clattering of their horses’ hoo s, 
at that sling canter p culiar to the stock-rider, had died awa 
in the distance, and all was soon silent in the wood-cutter’s 


tect. 

Like most men who landed in Australia at this time, I had 
aturn on the diggings, but luck was inst me. I came 
down to Melbourne without a shilling, and for a month or six 
weeks knocked about the town, living as best I could, some 
times Jumping on board a ship, sometimes at one thing, some- 
times another. I well recollect I Jodged at this time in a little, 
low boarding-house in Bourke street, the landlord of which, 
—- an “old hand,” wasa capital fellow, and behaved 
most kindly to me. Two curious things happened during my 
connection with “Dan.” I was one of the company in his 
back pa:lour when the Escort robbery, if not planned, was at 
least talked over, nearly a month before it happened, and | 
well recollect Dan's prophetic words: “ It will never do, my 
lads. It will take six men for the job, and where will you find 
six men in the colony who will stick together?” The otter 
was this: Dan had saved a little money on the diggings and 
in bis boarding-house, and resolved to return to England by, 
I think, the Mc . He offered me a passage home with 
him if l would accept it, which however 1 declined. As the 
ship - in the bay, one, if not two, of the Escort robbers 
were taken off her. What became of ‘the ill-fated vessel no 
one ever knew. It is certain she never reached home, and, 
whether she foundered among the icebergs south of Cape 
Horn, or was seized by the crew and scuttled (for ehe had a 
large cargo of gold on board) is, I believe, a mystery to this 


day. 

Soming down to Melbourne one afternoon, heartily sick of 
my colonial prospects, I pened to meet a man I had 
known in the old country. He had hired this swamp for the 
je ag of cutting and as he wanted some one to go 

own for a short time and overlock the work, I gladly accep- 
ted the job—more especially as I had heard the duck-shooting 
there so highly spoken of. 

It was not a bad billet. I had little to do but walk about 
the swamp with my gun, count the bundles of grass as they 
were cut, sell them to the draymen, and pay the men who 
cut them. In fact, 1 was what we used to call in the old 
—_—r_ “odd man” on the swamp, and, although I 
believe I was looked upon by the grass-cutters themselves as 
aregular loafer,I had a very jolly life of it. The men who 
worked for us were principally runaway sailors who had left 
their ships in the bay, and were glad enough to lie hid in our 
tent till the search for them was over, and they had 
earned a few pounds to take them on to the diggings. In 
fact, any one who wanted an odd job, found his way down 
to the swamp; and some strange acquaintances I formed 


It was the morning after the night I allude to (I think the 
28th of October) that I was out on the coast at daybreak, to 
get a good morning shot at the wildfowl, which used to as- 
semble and sit in hundreds on the seaweed banks to rest after 
their night's feeding. The wind was blowing a heavy gale 
from the south,and the usually quiet bay was a sheet of 
foam, which came dashing in as wave after wave rolled on to 
the beach. While walking along the seaweed, I chanced to 
spy a Dutch cheese which had been washed up above high- 
water mark; presently another and another, at I 
came toa broken box half filled with cheeses; and many 
other articles “too numerous to mention,” as the auctioneers 
say, lay strewed about. I secured my prizes, hiding them in, 
the enpere scrub, and hastened to the tent to give 
the intelligence that there must have been a wreck on the 
heads, and no telling if this south storm continued to blow, 
what might be washed up. After breakfast, we all turned 
out, and on going down to the beach a singular sight pre- 
sented itself, The coast the whole of our station, and 
[oe for miles beyond, was stre with articles of every 

Wax candies, nuts, cheeses, boots, books—in 
fact, every thing that constitutes a general cargo was there. 
The storm was unabated, and package afier package, barre 
after barrel, was washed in on the crest of each succeeding 
wave. That there had been an awful wreek on the coast was 



























































with « quvetcuge fom liveped. hep dead, on te 

Levds and just to pieces; and the wind blowing right 

on to the ong coast, the principal part of her was 

washed up there. The news spread like wildfire, every 
eir ap 


head appeared to be literally split open; and at the first glanc 
it seemed as if 1 could see right ino bis head. I raised him a 
little, and taking off my neckcloth bound it on the crown, ang 
tied it under the chin, for it Bag rene | to me as if the 


one on the station left work for “wreckiog.” At last the 
as 5 and heavier articles began to make thelt ce, 
and hogshead after —— of port wine, gin, and brandy, 
came rolling in one afier the other, like so many doy sme 
The dry goods were little cared for as soon a barrels 
reached the shore ; and as more than one barrel was tapped 
on the beach before it could be taken up, a scene of wild, 
lawless confusion ensued such as I never witnessed before, 
and trust I never may witness again. We were all suddenly 
tran formed into a bvutal, selfish, greedy crew of wreckers. 
Battles took place over more than one hogshead, and no one 
on that dey could say, “I am better than my neighbour.” 
I don’t know how many hogsheads of liquor were secured, 
but I recollect three fell to our share, which were carried 
upon bullock-drays in triumph to our tent, where they stood 
against the door for any one to taste who passed by. The 
brandy lasted the longest, and would have lasted much long- 
er but that an old fellow, who had had many a previous 
tasting-order, called at the tent one night when we were all 
in bed. and requested a dram. I did not turn out, but told 
him where he could find a pannikin, and went to sleep. On 
going out next morring the old boy was lying on the ground 
insensibly drunk hy the side of the barrel, he had upset, 
and as he had forgotten to put the spigot in, the liquor 
had all run out, and fairly deluged him. I wonder he was 
not smothered. I} reminded me of the lay brother in 
Tom Ingoldsby’s admirable legend of the “Lay of St. 
Dunstan. 

Any one who has spent a year in the bush about that time, 
can well fancy what a scene that station presented as long as 
the spirits lasted! and what impressed me most of all was, 
not a single Custom-house officer or policeman made his ap- 
pearance during the whole time of the wreck. All work was 
at a standstill; the men’s huts were filled with brandy, which 
was handed round in panvikins like water. There is no tell- 
ing what valuables are yet to be found in that scrub, so many 
were the articles “ planted,” to be called for on a future oc- 
casion, and the hider entirely forgot where he had hidden 
them. One thing is quite clear, that if the cargo had been 
altogether a dry one, more than one man would have made 
his fortune, for some thousand pounds’ worth of things must 
have been washed ashore. 

How long the wild revelry would have lasted it is quite 
impossible to say, had not a circumstance happened on about 
the sixth day which at last brought our lot to their senses, 
and checked, if it did not entirely quell, the riot, which had 
now reached its heigh'. lt was on the Thursday morning, 
and the wrecking was over. Only by chance was a stray ar- 
ticle now washed up, and the beach was so fairly combed by 
roughs from Melbourne that we had almost given up looking 
out. The elder of the stockmen bad been our constant com- 
panion during the wreck, and the busiest of the busy among the 
wreckers, but I had never seen George during the whole time. 
..@ was a very quiet man, and rather avoided than sought our 
company at this time. However, on the Thursday morning 
they both rode up to the tent, and we all went down to the 
beach to pick up some outs, which were scattered along the 
whole coast just like gravel. For some days we had not seen 
a hogshead come in, but on this morning it seemed to be fated 
that, just as we got down to the beach, the last cask of gin 
should come tumbling in. Three Melbourne rougbs disputed 
possession, but our party was too strong for them, and we 
rolled it above high-water mark. - If we had but known that 
death lay in that cask, we might not have been so eager to 
secure it. We had neither gimlet nor pannikin, so it was 
tapped with a knife; and as there was a beautiful spring of 
cold water close by, in a kind of grotto we used to call “ the 
Smugglers’ Cave,” we filled a cabbage-tree hat, and mi 
some gin therein, retired to the sbelter of the cave to rest til 
the heat uf the day was over. Most of us siept, and when I 
woke the sun was getting low. As it was my turn to cook 
for the week, I returned to the tent to get supper ready, leav- 
ing the rest of the party sleeping. 1 waited for a cuuple of 
hours, but as none came home I went to a neighbouring hut 
to see if they were there, and I shall not easily forget the scene 
that hut presented. A bucket of brandy, with a pannikin 
floating about in it, stood in the middie of the floor; and a 
rough fellow, the master of the ceremonies, lay on his bunk, 
yelling out, “ Drink mates, drink ! we don’t get a wreck 
week.” The hut was filled with strange-loo fellows in | T 
every degree of intoxicati quabbling, q' , swear- | Eng’ 
ing; and such was the din and uproar that we noue of us 
heard a horse gallop up to the door, which suddenly opened, 
and Jack, with a face as pale as death, leant t the door- 
~ very one seemed sobered by this sudden apparition, 
‘or all instinctively felt that something was wrong. It was 
some little time before he could speak, bat at last he stam- 
mered out, “ Is there a sober man among you?” It was curious 
to hear the different answers to this (as they all considered it 
then) insulting question, and every one seemed prepared to 
take his oath in the most solemn manner that he, at least, was 

fectly sober. But I could hardly notice this, for —— 
felt sick and faint, as I knew that something dreadful oc- 
curred. “ What is it, Jack?” at last asked one of the soberest 
of the party, going up to him. “I’ve killed George !’ 
was the answer, and he sank down upon a the very 
picture of misery and despair. “ Where's the body ?” I direct! 
asked. “On bed in the tent,” was the reply. e 
could make nothing more out of him; so jumping on his 
horse, which stood outside, I galloped back to the tent, 
about half a mile distant, to see what really had happened. 

Had I needed proof that something dreadful had taken 
place, the melancholy looks of our poor old bulldog, who was 
chained at the entrance of the tent, would have furaished it. 
In general, when I came home, I had the greatest difficulty in 
geting into the tent, for the old fellow was so glad to see me, | C 
and always testified his Joy by the most uncouth antics and 
caresses. Now, howevér, case was different. He uttered 
no bark of welcome as I rode up, but sat half in and half out 
of the tent, every now and then looking in with a mocrnful- 
ness of countenance that was almost reproachful. The poor 
dog had been neglected during the last week, and now his sad 
looks seemed to say, aa plainly as words could speak, “ Come 
in and see the end of it.” My heart fairly misgave me, and I 
would have given worlds to turn back and avoid the ghastly 
object which I knew lay awaiting me inthe tent. There | 


top of his head would come off. He uttered not a sound, not 
even & groan; and were it not that his eyes and lips seemed 
to move a little, and the blood came from his mouth at regu. 
Jar intervals of respiration, I should bave fancied him dead 
I could do nothing alone, so galloped back to the hut to seng 
one of the y for the nearest doctor; and then returned to 
the ten! to solitary watch over the dying man. 

It was one of those lovely evenings so peculiar to the Ans. 
tralian spring: the sun was sinking fast, and his evening rg 
as they shot into the soli tent, fell full upon eyes which 
never would behold their light again. The air wasladen with 
the perfume of the gum blossoms ; flocks of little paro- 
quets were gaily chirping in every tree; the dashed 
by me in all their wild freedom, and the forest to 
their glad screams of joy. All seemed happy on that even. 
ing, save man. 

i found poor Jack stupified, still sitting on the bench where 
I had left him. We questioned him as to the cause of the ac. 
cident: it was this. He and George had agreed to race home 
from the beach; they had almost reached the tent, when 
George’s horse, swerving, carried him under a honeysuckle, a 
branch of which struck him on the forehead and dashed him 
from his horse. He never spoke again. His comrade picked 
him up and laid him insensible on the bed. This was the 
whole of the sad story. 

As I neared the tent on my return, the long dismal howl of 
the old bulldog struck mournfully on my ear. I loosed him 
from his chain—he crept into the tent and laid himself down 
by the side of the dying man’s bed (they had always been 
———, and he never left his watch till the corpse was car- 

out, 
—_—@——————— 


A REPORT ON CHEAP WINES. 


It seems an odd thing to say, but, if we carefully consider 
the matter, there can be no denying the fact that, among the 
many political gains which have accrued to us through the 
loss of the Stuart dynasty, we gained one thing that we never 
bargained tor—the gout. It is true that punch may have had 
something to do with introducing that disease, but it is doubt- 
less to Protestant port that we owe its permanent establish- 
ment among us. That we should make, or at least perpetu- 
ate, a dire malady by Act of Parliament, seems startling ; but 
that the Methuen Treaty of 1703 did this, is clear. In order 
to spite the French, who inconveniently petted. the Jacobites, 
their light and wholesome wines were excluded, and the por 
of Portugal was encouraged to take its place. This substite- 
tion was maintained, by the aid of the excise duties, up toa 
few years ago. Even bad not Gladstone somewhat 
terfered with this tendency towards political port, our sto- 
machs had been for some time rebelling nst it. People 
were beginning to find out that they could not take port. 
The drug, for so we must term the bulk of the stuff which 
passes muster under that name, hus in its operations through 
the last four or five generations established a diathesis which 
is compelling us to abandon it. Every day we see the port 
decanter refused for the lighter wines of France or Germany. 
Possibly economy, as well as dietetic philosophy, has some 
thing to do witb this change in our social habits, inasmuch as 
first-class port has long been ata famine price. The little 
volume under notice seeme destined to further the 
that is taking place, from its stroog anes towards the 
wines that have come in under the Gladstone Treaty, 
from the enmity the writer shows towards the cheap 
nasty liqu:ds now sold under the name of port and . 
natural taste js not altered in a moment; and it is he 
be wondered at that the lower middle class, which is gener- 
ally a dozen years or so behind the fashions of the ten 
thousand, should still cling to the old wines. 
“ Fine crusted port at 2s. 9d.” is, we find, now placarded in 
all the gin palaces, und we saw the other day in a — 
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window the announcement that “our 
highly approved of in the neighbourhood.” 
ft is st such grose frauds upon ‘he public palate 

Dr. Druitt (in a recently published Report on ens Wines) 
vents all his indignation. He shows that this stuff is manu- 
tactured—as we would manufacture blacking—at Hambro, 
and that it possesses but little juice of the grape at all, but is 
a compound strengthened and fortified British 
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however, nothing for it but to go in; and by the 
dog, who followed me as far as his chain would allow, I went 
up to the bed, and if 1 were prepared for a dreadful sight, that 
Veleh Gan ant ay Sees aon eel I 
nad anticipated. 
his heac in a pool of Ce Ry Aah 
me as I entered ; blood and froth ba ate og apron 
half. mouth; and with both 
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certain. It turned out that a large ship, the Ontario, laden 





of his 
sively clutched the opossum rug which covered mybed. Hisfore-| drink first-class 
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and pabits to take wholesome beer, who will derive the greatest in the nature of things, lead to its further deterioration. But|and amidst a settled population, a radical bouleversement of 
it the advantage from drinking the clarets of France—far more ad-| when it becomes a question of the cattle which supply us| society, to resettle at once the basis of political power, the 
d, not vantage than from that endless sipping of tea which is, we | with meat as well as milk, and when we are told that bad as| sources of social influence, and the distribution of property. 
emed believe, at the bottom of a great number of the nervous dis-| London milk is, and dear as is London meat, the source of the | He is going to employ the old weapon of confiscation against 
Tegu. sease of the day. Whilst he admires the clean pure taste of | supply of both is threatened, we feel that the metropolitan | classes as well as individuals, to take away property not as a 
dead. these wines, however, which brighten the spirits without in- | cowkeepers have met to consider a subject in which we have | just Fe eee for a grave political offence, but as a means 
> send ebriating, all his fervour is devoted to the Burgundies. Let|a very material interest. And this, without exaggeration, is | of effecting a social revolution, to confiscate not for the bene- 
1ed to us hear him :— the fact. While we have been looking for news about the/| fit of the State which has been assailed, but that of a class 
“So much for Bordeaux wines, on which I love to linger. Russian plague, and watching the approach of Asiatic cholera, | within the State which assisted in the assault, The whole in- 
e Aus. It isa model of purity and freshness; so little prone to dis-|® plague of avother kind has come, not upon us, indeed, but} tention of his reply to the Virginians, as of his speeches in 
g rays agree with anyone; so well adapted as a beverage for all ages | UPD creatures who are continually becoming part of us, and | Tennessee, is to show that he is acting not as Judge meting 
Which and conditions. Tome, it resembles young, fresh, laughing, | Without whom it would fare ill with English muscle. | out punishment to what the law deems crime, nor yet as King 
a with jnnocent girlhood. But there is a something beyond even From what foreign port it has come to us, in what steamers, | determined to secure obedience, nor even as conqueror re- 
 paro- this. We may admire the rosebud and the snowdrop, but | OF in what particular cargoes, we have no means of ascertain- | solved to find place for his own te as revolutionary 
lashed there is a place in ouraffections for something fuller, warmer, ing. But in one month it has attacked two thousand head of| leader, determined that society shall reorganized on the 
oed to rounder, and more voluptuous. As is Aphrodité to the wood- | Cattle, and what it attacks it for the most part destroys. It has cay m4 of equality, that property as well as power shall pass 
} even- nymph, or the Olympic Jove to Apollo, or Jeremy Taylor to found its way into many parts of the kingdom, and is spread- | from the chateau to the > that the influence of wealth 
Bunyan, so are thy wines, O Burgundy, to those of thy sister, ing rapidly ; so that we bid fair, after having just come to the | shall be uprooted as completely as the influence of caste. * * 
= Bordeaux.” red = — oe to begin anew with a —_ famine ; pawns by aoe ected the _ of punishing whole 
: . or if this murrain is not stopped, meat, which is dear enough | communities for political offences, of extirpating races, or os- 
> home 1 Gace ‘or pated weedy oben =! as it is, will quickly be at famine price. All other provisions | tracizing classes, or levying special taxation upon separate 
, when timent into his pen must have it also at the tip of his tongue . | Yi! become. correspondingly dear, and we may yet have to grades of society, as radically unjust. To go back to the old 
ckle, a coed Siahiaiiee Gubeen th han © Guntimenst MWe cannot helg | 82g of the time “when mighty roast beef was the English- | severity and lavishness of penalty, and punish as Philip II. 
d bim beerving, however, that, whilst he is thus apostro hiziny man’s food,” as of a time past. wanted to punish in the Netherlands, and Ferdinand of Aus- 
Picked vthe something fuller, warmer, rounder, and more volupte |, We do not manage these matters as well as they do abroad. | tria did punish in Bohemia, to impoverish whole classes with- 
jas the ons.” he is pon Pees of Volney at 5s. a bottle; but ‘hier he | /2 France, in A’ in Prussia, and elsewhere on the Con- | out individual inquiry, is to retrograde, to re-commence a prac- 
adds, is enough for four persons. There are good and cb tinent, when there is a murrain amongst cattle, the Govern- | tice secretly justified only by the query in which Danton ex- 
om ndies to be had nevertheless : for instance, who | ment take steps at once to isolate an infected district, and, if} cused the Septembrisers, “ Leur sang, done, était wl si pur ?” 
hin Dore rrambro” port or sherry, when he may get Macon the disease cannot be extinguished, to confine it to that quar- | The exemption clause if intended in earnest is proscription, 
down Beaujolais, and Beaune, all good, sound, appetizin oh aN ter. Veterinary inspectors are appointed, and when they re- | not punishment, a declaration not that rebellion is a crime, 
~ = der 22s. a dozen ? / F c oT = thet an animal bas caught the infection, it is at once} but that wealth isan offence. The rebel with more than 
om. The value of Burgundy, as a medicinal agent in cases of led, and its owner is compensated by the Government. In | £4,000 is to be plundered, in order that the rebel with £2,000 
nervous exhaustion, bs Geis upon by Dr. Druitt with much free and happy England we tolerate no euch interference. | may go scot free, and that the rebel with nothing may find 
fore, and he propoundr a theory abe Bm: its modus ndi | Diseased cattle may come and go amongst us as their owners | himself possessed through his rebellion of a compotence. 
which is new to us, but which iscertuinly worthy of coceidera, | like. It is not their feult but their misfortune that they are | This is not retribution, but war to the rich, proclaimed by the 
tion. He thinks a great deal of its he de $s, ae its | diseased, and neither man nor beast should suffer for that for | ruler of one of the earth’s richest communities. If it is just 
onsider odour. He argues that all experience By oA aati which he is not to blame. Thus, while Continental Govern-| to strip a planter of his wealth for the benefit of the poor, 
mg the intuitive) delight and search after omnaie odours: € ani-| ments exert themselves might and main to cut off the progress | why is it not just to strip some of the New Yorkers whose 
gh the mal hoo ee peculiar odour, not excepting man himeelf. Their of the disease, we Open our ports to it, welcome it favo our | vast incomes have lately been recorded in ttes for the 
ey resence is @ sign of vigour, and they exist most permanently | °*tle markets, and allow it to pass along our lines of railway self-same object? They are not rebels? Neither is a man 
ave bed in those perfect animals which are lentientee dw remorse to every part of the kingdom. This is free trade with a| with £4,000 necessarily more of a rebel than the man with 
} doubt. boldness, and activity y vengeance. The disease which is now telling so Sealy spon £3,500. Mr. Jefferson Davis has, it is said, nothing left, and 
tablish. hs a our cattle is one which has existed for centuries, and is tho-| never was very rich, but is Mr. Johnson pre to ar, 
erpetu- If (he argues) these odours be the product, or accompani-| roughly well known to veterinary surgeons. Professor Gam- | that he is more worthy of amnesty than an average Georgian 
ng ; but ment, or instrument of a vigorous nervous system, we might gee, who addressed the cowkeepers at their meuting on Mon-| planter? How can the latter’s dollars be an offence against 
cobiien — TA ed a teat od one oe are woe ahead ay, described it as “acatarrhal affection, producing in the|the State,or an incentive to a resistance by which he will 
he por aanene cob tube Gab Gtemel Ba) wn nee. . blood an impwiity which has a tendency to work itself out-|lose so much more than the rman? Or if a man with 


ward in every direction,” and so catching that any exhalation, | £4,001 is a guilty man, how is he innocent when he has given 
ae work. me pone arpa eae movcaar fest even through the pores of the skin of A animal diseased, is | the odd edo to the poor ? We strip criminals in England 
te aieee—*.  eueaeutet force, 60 oir es = deficient in highly infectious. In the vaat majority of cases it is incura-| of their property, but then we do not proclaim that if proper- 
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ble. It kills in two or three days or in a week. Even though | tilrss they are innocent—that poverty is in itself asaving grace 

Our Bto- nervous force, as the hysterical, have sought out and pre-| it is not contagious to human ae “ it might,” says Profes. which otpgine the absence of tance. The truth is Mr. 

People scribed for themselves, led by an ae instinct, the | sor Gamgee, “ produce typhus, and other fevers and diseases, | Johnson is not disquieting himself about the justice of the ex- 
f port. odours which are part of the apparatus of the nervous! because, after a lengthened period of bad or insufficient food | ception at all, but anxious only to use a law, designed b 

which system of other animals in the highest state of their perfec-| in any country, the people of that country were sure to suffer | Congress to enable him to punish, as his instrument for 

through tion...-What Bordeaux is to the blood, Burgundy is to the} in healib.” Yet, although we have been importing foreign | ing a wide- social change. That change may be a ne- 

whe = nerves. cattle since 1842, and though ever since then diseased animals | cessity, and if it is, of course the political argument against it 


Whilst we admit there is something which looks like | have been introduced into the country, decimating our native | falls at once to the _ We acknowl ge the t of a 
truth in this theory, we must be on our guard, as Dr. itt | stock, there has been no attempt to regulate this traffic, so as | nation to save itsel: destroying a class, as fully as the right 
vay roped mes, wee respect to many medical qualities | to secure the importation of none but healthy animals. Thus | of a surgeon to save life by amputating a limb. But we can- 
which quackish practitioners attribute to certain wines | the importation of foreign cattle, instead of yay meat | not help believing that-had Mr. Lincoln lived he would not 
Thus, for instance, a Dr. W. Kletzinskey puffs up Hungarian } to us, has made it dearer, and we are now ir danger of a new | have seen the necessity, would have used instead of destroy- 
wine as highly valuable to all nervous persons in conze-| famine, because the Government has neglected the simple pre- | ing this immense aristocratic foree, would have devoted him- 
quence of amount of phosphorous it contains, which, he| caution of instituting a cattle quarantine. Nay, Professor to the single task of making freedom real for the planter 
asserts, is the very life of the nerve. It is unnecessary to say snes eae that thousands of diseased cows and oxen are|as well asthe mean white, the mean white as well as the 
et gaze Penaphaeny be Sandly pabso, ond Gat b> waeky fe in our cities, sent to our meat markets, and are | negro, and left freedom to uce its results without preci- 
absent from Hungarian wine ; but it sounds well as an adver- | freely sold and eaten. pi them by means which smack of the unscrupulousness 
tising catch, and we have no doubt that many people take e are almost to forgive the metropolitan cow- | as as of the of a revolu chief. A maximum 
Tokay with the idea that it nourishes their nerves. That | keepers the offence of watering our milk, for the service , above w its possession is penal, is a terrible 
this wine, however, has a certain effect upon the animal | have done us in giving Professor Gamgee an opportunity of| idea for a legitimate ruler to introduce among natiuns who 
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in powers is, we are told, a firm belief of the people of the | instructing us on this subject, though, unless they are very | have hitherto believed that property is the basis of civiliza- 
arded district in which it is grown. Other wines are said to be| much belied, they have done worse things to our milk than | tion.—London Spectator. 
—_ valuable on account of we wavine they contain ; nat wen’ it. But aaoien aoa Got The Ae hd —— + 
erry we warn our readers again any wine w as made meat enough. the catt ‘aud . 
aes is the idea that by so doing they are p tly medicatin Gao its work, beet and mutton will be at such that it PARAGUAY~—THE OMRIBTIAR JAPAN. » 
W. themselves. It may seem very scientific, but we would| will bea luxury in which only the well-to-do can indulge daily.| There are many of our readers who are, perhaps, not aware 
» Wines) rather follow the empirical “method adopted by Dr.|Tocure infected animals seems to be hopeless, and the best use| that we yesterday announced a great naval victory and the 
2 = Druitt, who tries all things, and holds fast that which is good,| we can put them to is to kill them at once before they infect | sack of a considerable town. For the sake of theee we may 
— : upon his instinct and the test of his own digestive | others. This, however, is not a process which will readily | state more prominently that the Brazilian squadron in the 
ll, but organs, than upon any chemical theory built up to accommo- | recommend itself to the bucolic mind. When the .| river Parana has nearly destro: the Paraguayan squadron, 
ib spirit date some foregone conclusion. It is very difficult thoroughly | pox was ravaging the flocks in North Wiltshire in 1862, the | after an engagement of nine and with a loss of from 
= to appreciate an utterly new wine, or to change the tastes to farmers did their best to conceal the fact ; they were afraid of| 1,700 to 2,000 men; while on the other hand the Paraguayans 
~ an which we have been educated from our youth up. But we| depreciating the value of their flocks by acmitting that they | have invaded the Brazilian territory and captured the city of 





fancy that the Greek wines (introduced exclusively, we be-| were infected, and the result was that tie disease spread @,0n the eastern bank of the "Jruguay, after five days’ 
lieve, by Mr. Deaman, of Piccadilly and Abchurch-lane, who | rapidly. 1t was not until some farmer, gif'sa y ith more brains | fighting. The conflic's of South American chiefs have become 
has himself written a book on wine) will speedily obtain pub- | than the rest, proposed the establishment of a common fund,|& the political world, a ready ment agsinst 
lic favour. They seem to possess all the clear, wright pro-| out of which the owners of diseased sheep shoud be com. | popular sovereignty and premature freedom. To be acquaint- . 
pertiee of the Rhine wines, Seer with the body and flavour | pensated, that the obvious precaution in killing off all infected | ed with their causes and merits has been left to the familiars 
of more southern vintages. y of the white wines appear | animals was adopted radical process was so effective | of the F -office and a few guidnuncs who affect airs of 
to us @ delicate mixture of hock and sherry ; and we would | that in a few weeks the sheep small pox disappeared. It has| diplomacy. But the contest which is now proceedi 
especially instance the St. Elie, a famous “wine of night.” | now again shown itself, this time on the Sussex Downs, and|South America, and which the victory of the ian 
The White Hymette, again, once tasted, will never be given | the farmers there should lose no time in profiting by the| squadron may tend to to a close, is sufficiently impor- 
ae teen ge Como, a red wine, is said to | experience of North Wiltshire. The cattle pl says Pro-| tant to merit attention in pe. It is enough to say that 
be very like a port, but, as Englishmen never taste that | fesor Gamgee, will not be so easily dealt with ; but if it is to| the territories which it affects are any finest in the 
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pure liquor, we must take it on trust. There are various kinds | be combatted at all it must be by the same means—a common | world, and that the success of Brazil is likely to give them 
of Greek wine—Santorin, White and Red Keffesia, Thera, | fund, and the destruction, or, at least, the isolation of all in-| peace and prusperity, and open them fully to the enterprise 
ll possessing body and flavour without an atom of| fected animals. And no time should be lost. Already its | of other nations. 
These new wine-flavours come to us like a | ravages in London have cost the cowkeepers £30,000. InSur-| Most educated people have at some time felt a curiosity as 
‘ed with batch of new acquaintances, a little strange at first, but so ney & broke out ta 0 dairy farm on Setastay, end out of be-|to the mysterious Paraguay. This Christian Japan, which, 
eer bet qrasine end peepossessing thet, they ere sare to ripen into tween 30 and 40 cows 11 were affected by Monday. We| first under the Jesuits, and under -handed 


their high 
us recommend our readers to iry these deli- | read, again, that in the Essex marches, out of a herd of 100 | successor, Dr. Francia, for so ng Bars toee apart Bem Woe 
? owe cate Greeks; they are within the means of all, ranging from ing beasts 5 were lost on Monday, while another herd of | world, has always been one of ihe wonders and puzzles of 
otemine is. 4d. to 2s. 6d. a bottle, and will certainly hit the taste of| between 70 and 80 cows was reduced one-half in ten days. | modern civilization. A country into which,even when it P 
nt which those who prefer a wine-flavour to adulterated | Two rules seem of vital importance ; the first is, to remove at | Was under ep dominion, Spaniards were forbidden to 
with alcohol. Dr. Druitt speaks highly of them, and we agree | once an animal which shows symptoms of the infection ; and | enter ; a people secluded from mankin4, and yet possessed 

with him most thoroughly. the second, not to add new bought cattle to your stock before | luxury and art, well-built towns, splendid churches, wealthy 

We have learned much from this interesting little essay on | passing them through quarantine. A Lambeth cowkeeper, | convents, and pursuing nom sufficient for all their wants, 
Cheap Wines, and we feel sure that it will smite very hard | six weeks ago, bought two Dutch heifers and placed them| with hardly even a mercantile connexion with the outer 








the popular delusion respecting port and sherry, and tend to| with bis stock. Presently they sickened, communicated the | World; a it theocratic and despotic, yet admin- 
open wider the door to the bright and pleasant wines attracted | disease to the others, and the whole*lot had to be destroyed. the country fairly and, according to all accounts, not 
to us by the Gladstooe treaty. It seems to us that if we were | Another dairyman bought, about the same time, two | unworthy of maps, Sepes a community unlike any other 
Oe eee ee bottle—at present 2s. 6d. | foreign cows at the cattle-market. But, wiser than he of Lam-| which is met with in modern history. It is this State which 
, OF ae pay oe ee gallon, or 1d. per] beth, he kept them by themselves for a time before adding |in the present day has abandoced so much of 
are as recommended by Mr. W. Smee, we should at| them to his stock of 30 cows. They sickened of the e | policy as maintained a sort of with its neigh- 
wi. once thoroughly popularize them, and in the end do « benefit | and died; but there the mischief stopped-—London  Weelly, Fours, and which now attacks the foremost Power of South 
musi] to the revenue, just as the low of the postage rates in-| August 5. America with the intention, it would seem, of enlarging its 
sarah the a dadlemares = ae ~~ Who vor he at Os expats of Be AOE ot end with 
’ at same an enormous upon ho ’ y am! r+) not en 
can doubt that claret at 1s. a bottle, at which it could well be THE FOLICT OF CONFEOATION. bis life. This ruler was little more than a disci 
nin the sold with such a reduction of the duty, would give an im-| The establishment of a Confiscation ent at Wash-|Dr. Francia. He governed with the same " 
yes.” He mense impetus to the trade of France, and, consequently, to | ington, and the seizure of the Tredegar Works in Vir-|and the same success. The chief difference between 
; and our own ? giaia, are very serious incidents. Coupled with the Proclama-| him and his clerical and lay, was that he was 
ve © — Yenieie Dene ae e iedion that Me io e But the privileges they ohoeinea during bie tie - 
i they te tr. people. wen 
that there THE CATTRE PLAGUE. resolved on an experiment which ent can be justi-| years of power were but small, and do not even now exten 
mp a A meeting of metropolitan cowkeepers is not an event which, | fied only by com success, and w moraily can, we fear, to the ight of wetig ir the country. On the other hand, 
y in the] = under ordinary circumstances,can be of much interest to | scarcely be j at all. He is about to give the rein to the | he all the suspicions of the Argentine politi 
the general community. It would not be likely to lead to an | “ cians. Scie Sandie but name, he thought fit to 


improvement in our metropolitan milk, and it could hardly, aati ch ee calctad ctomecws 40 cieaeh oon conten 
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Constitution, as settled by bimself, he had the right to nomi- 


pate a successor by will, should he die during his term of | Postage, 


office. He was elected for 10 years in 1844, then for three 
ears, and again in 1857 for seven years. When he died, in 
ptember, 1862, it was found that his son, Francis Soleno 
Lopez, was inated to dhim. This personage, if he 
have his father’s talents, may make his own authority equal 
ly ent. But he shows a restlessness and ambition 
which are new, and may be dangerous, qualities in a Para- 
gus an ruler. Of his monarchical instincts there can be little 
oubt, for he has established an order of knighthood of a 
very exclusive kind, to the great offence of the republicans of 
the neighbouring States, A more serious imprudence is the 
invasion of the Argentine and Brazilian territories. It may 
rove that he will overthrow all that Dr. Francia and his 
lather so ably maintained. The resources of the coun 
tempt him to use them. Under former rulers Paraguay 
vanced remarkab!y in her morose civilization. Our corre- 
spondent speaks of the telegraphic system which has been in- 
troduced, and in the war which is now proceeding the mili- 
tary equipments are said to be excellent. In the battle which 
was fought on the Parana the eight Paraguayan steamers 
were armed with 68 and 80 poun‘er guns, and their battery was 
served with rifled guns of the newest and most effective kind. 

The Argentine Confederation, after being torn by political 

jons for so Many years, appears now to be in a fair way 
of prosperity under the Presidency of General Mitre, a man 
more respectable than the generality of South American poli- 
ticlans, and endowed with considerable talents. It is only 
three years since the Confederation has been definitively con- 
stituted through the victory obtained by Mitre and the Buenos 
Ayreans at Pavon, and the consequent acceptance of Mitre’s 
authorily by the whole of the States. Just as the country is 
somewhat recovering fron its long convulsions and receiving 
the advantages which a commercial capital like Buenos Ayres 
can give, the tranquillity is disturbed by Lopez the younger, 
who thinks proper to revive the old claims to Argentine 
territory and to enforce them by an army. Some months 
since the war began, and has been carried on with singular 
spirit L hn Paraguayans. In May last they had possession 
of Corrientes, at the junction of the Parsguay and Parana, 
and a Paraguayan army of 12 000 or 14,000 men had advanced 
farther down the river to Goja. The alliance between the 
Governmeat of Brazil and the Argentine Republic brought 
the Brazilian squadron into the river, and the allied troops, 
under General Paunero, attacked Corrientes two months ago. 
This place they took, but abandoned after holding it 26 hours, 
and retired down the river. Even at the latest dates they do 
not appear to have been successtul in driving back the Para 
guayan invasion, since on the 15th of June General Paunero 
was still in the neighbourhood of Esquina, about 150 miles 
lower down than Corrientes. 

But the complete victory gained by the Brazilian squadron 
will no doubt have a great effect in deciding the war. The 
Paraguayans had eight steamers, of which they lost four, and 
six gunboats, all of which they lost. This disaster is almost 
i Whatever be the en and resources of the 
Btate, it will feel the Sains isolation in being un- 
able to repair the material losses it has met with. We cannot 
imagine that people who do not go abroad, and will hardly 
— any one to come among them, can be very proficient 

n the construction of the engines and weapons necessary for 

success in modern warfare. The Paraguayans fought, no 
doubt, with South American fierceness and cruelty at Borja, 
and the event is judged of sufficient importance to induce the 
Emperor of Brazil to join the army. But in any long conflict 
it is impossible that Paraguay, with only a mmiliton aod a half 
of inbabitants, can be a match for Brazil. Lopez and his peo- 
ple must eventually be beaten, and there will be every reason 
to rejoice at the event, for the opening of the Parana and Pa- 
raguay to free na ion and the establishment of a more 
hospitable system will be the provable result. Such a policy 
as that pursued by the rulers of the country for so many 
years cannot but be broken down by the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and if this war does its partin the work so much the 
better.— Times, 1st inst. 


Tae BREADALBANE Succession.—In the important litiga- 
tion between Campbell of Boreland and Campbell of Glenfal- 
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Tidings from Home. 

Thanks to the Cunard Company putting their swift ship 

China upon the Halifax and Boston route, the Liverpool mail 
of the 5th inst. reached this city on Wednesday evening. 
Of domestic political news there is unusual dearth ; and, if 
we desired to eke out a paragraph from metropolitan gossip, 
we should have to fall back upon Abd-el-Kader and the Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands, who seem to have been the only no- 
torieties in town at the latest date. Neither does the expected 
Westward progress of the Cholera appear to excite much at- 
tention, partly because the advance is by no means rapid, and 
partly because interest therein has been superseded for the 
moment by another visitation not so immediately affecting hu- 
mankind. This newest trouble is the murrain, or cattle plague 
—fully described and amply commented upon eleewhere— 
which has suddenly broken out in England. The reader may 
easily guess how this calamity must affect the milk ani the meat 
markets, and consequently the public health. But, ifhe bea 
resident of this city, let him earnestly pray that we be spared 
here any such grievance, not alone in fear of possibly attend- 
ant disease, but in absolute dread of those foul harpies, the 
middlemen and forestallers, who would find herein fresh oc- 
casion for fleecing us. As to the Cholera in Europe, its move 
ments toward the West cannot, we say, be termed rapid. 
There are no authenticad vices that it has spread beyond An- 
cona; «nd Constantinople, though situated on the hither side 
of the Bosphorus, is to all intents an Asiatic city. There, and 
at Smyrna, it has taken rough hold of the population, as well 
it may, seeing that the habits of the lower classes are unclean, 
and that the prevailing fatalism neutralizes any effort to stem 
its course or mitigate its ravages. 

The chances of the sub Atlantic Telegraph occupy to great 
extent the columns of our London contemporaries, to whom, 
however, we need not look for the most recent information. 
Another topic, almost as plentifully discussed, is Alpine 
climbing, still a third fearful accident in the same locality 
having given it unwonted and increasing flavour. Indeed, a 
fatality, this season, has hung about Zermatt, placed as it is in 
the midst of the most wondrous and attractive scenes. ‘lo the 
loss of the Rev. Mr. Hudson, Mr. Hadow, Lord Francis Doug- 
las, and a Chamounix guide, succeeded the less explicable 
death of the Rey. Mr. Wilson. Now we learn that, on the 27th 
ult., a party of seven were attempting the ascent of Monte 


and three porters, the last-named being gencrally engaged on 


provisions, scientific instruments, or other 

The guides behaved with courage and skill. Ex- 
tricating themselves, they dug out our countrymen, 
one of whom by the way was buried in the snow 


p'ate large reductions in his army. The Prussian King is 
unwisely trying the dangerous game of repression and sup- 
pression—pushing his p:ople on to the inevitable moment 
when it becomes a virtue to revolt. Without affecting any 
special curiosity as to the development of these opposite courses, 
they cannot pass altogether unregarded by lovers of liberty 
and well-wishers to the haman race. 
The Atlantic Telegraph a Failure. 

By the arrival of H. M. ships Terridle and Calatea at Bt, 
John’s, N. F., on Tuesday evening last, we have a vexatious 
explanation of the delay that has caused so much surprise and 
surmise, and tidings in short that the enterprise has failed. 
Our previous record left the Great Eastern on Saturday, July 
29, communication with Valentia up to the following day 
having been suspeaded. We now learn that the flaw in that 
instance was repaired on the 30th, and that the course of pay- 
ing out was resumed. On Wednesday, the 2d inst., a partial 
logs of insulation occurred,and the process of picking up was put 
into operation for the purpose of ascertaining the cause. When 
two miles had been recovered, the cable was partially cut, on 
board,for the purpose of testing ; but, soon afterwards, itsnapped 
at this weakened spot, and the end ran out before means could 
be adopted for securing it—in other words, one end of tlie 
Atlantic Telegraph is ashore in Ireland, and the other is sunk 
in the sea, at a depth of 1950 fathoms, at 1063 miles distance 
from Valentia, and 600 from Heart’s Content, in Newfound- 
land. The amount of cable payed out is 1312 miles, being 
about 14 per cent. more than the direct distance. A fuller 
exp'anation of this unfortunate accident will probably be given 
hereafter, for to the unscientific mind it seems inexplicable 
that the cable should have been exposed to any possible strain, 
while its strength had been in any way tampered with. It 
broke just where it might Lave been expected to break. 
But the indefatigable conductors of this remarkable enter- 
prize eet to work, and spared no labour, in the vain desire 
to remedy the disaster. Having buoyed the spot, with 2,400 
fathoms of cable, they steamed back Eastward for twelve 
miles, and, between that fatal Wednesday and last Friday, 
made three ineffectual efforts to recover the missing line by 
means of grappling irons, wasting three days of this period in 
conseqience of unfavourable weather. In these attempts the 
cable is said to have been raised, respectively, 1,200, 900, and 600 
fathoms ; but the ropes parted, and the hauling in machinery 
was defective. Having therefore no more material to expend 
in this extraordinary deep sea fishing, the Great Hastern was 
finally put about, on the 11th inst, for Valentia, and the Zer- 
rible shaped her course for Newfoundland. It is not stated 
where she was joined by the Galatea. 

We beg to offer our condolence to the spirited promoters 
of this scheme. The managers are well known to be indo- 


Rosa, when an avalanche fell and swept them away. The! mitable. The despatch from Newfoundland speaks of their hope 
party was composed of two young Englishmen, two guides, | gtili to carry out the design, by means of better grapnels and 


more perfect appliances. But the North Atlantic ocean, after 


these expeditions for the purpose of carrying ladders, ropes, | August, becomes a moet difficult ground for these delicate 


operations; and one hardly knows whether it were better to 
persevere or to abandon the project. Our brethren around 
us—some at least—shed crocodile tears on the occasion. The 
British tame that might accrue, the threatened tax upon their 


head downwards. Of the porters, one was recovered, being | own acknowledged liberality in furnishing European news 
nearly dead, and another perished, his body not being fo.nd/ py this channel, and the scant ceremony with which the Di- 
until the following day. All these incidents and accidents | rectors of the Company treated the press, combined to annoy 
have set the town talking, and the journalist writing, upon | anq irritate them. Their feelings were very ill-concealed, 


loch, titular Earl of Breadalbane, for the title aad estates of| the propriety, morality, advantages and otherwise, of all this| while the experiment was in progress. Their lamentations 


the earldom, judgment has been given by Lord Barcaple in 
favour of the defender. His } 2 oe it is proved that 
body amyl Jobn Alexander Gavin Cam 1, Earl of 
B bane and Holland, is nearest and lawful heir of tailzie 


and provision in sp cial of the deceased John, fifth Earl of 
Breadal 


bane in the peerage of Scotland, who was also second 
Marquis of Breadalbane in the peerage of the United Kingdom, 
in the lands described in the petitions. He therefore dismisses 
the petitions fur service for Charles William Campbell, and 
finds him liable in expenses. The question at issue was whe- 
ther the grandfather and dmother of the titular Earl were 
lawfully married. A ming note has been lodged against 
the Lord Ordinary’s judgment. 


Tue Cause AND TREATMENT OF CHOLERA.—In summaris- 





ing ® communication to the Medical Times and Gazette on this 


mountaineering mania. We can’t say that we find any- 
thing very fresh or striking in the arguments adduced on 
either side ; nor do we believe that, beyond this present sea- 


ing community takes no practical warning. 


tain and Brazil once more recognize each other’s existence. 
The pleasing change is attributed—how correctly we know 


son, Alpine adventurers will be less willing, in consequence of 
all this, to court danger in pursuit of excitement. Men bresk | of the “ Belleau-McDonald Ministry,” Parliamentary explana- 
their necks, every winter, in the hunting field; yet the sport-| tions have been the order of the day. 


even now are mingled with sarcasm. 


Canadian Explanations and Policy. 
Since the reconstruction of the government under the title 


Coalitions are always objectionable—when they can possi- 


At last, one diplomatic scandal has ceased, and Great Bri- bly be avoided—and we have heretofore expressed our regret 


that no set of men could have been found in Canada, suffl- 
ciently influential to form a Ministry, without welding together 


not—to the “ good offices” of Portugal. It is sufficient that the ultra antagonistic elements of the various sectional parties. 
we are able to chronicle the fact. Mr. Edward Thornton, a| U Views have only been strengthened by a perusal of the 


important subject, Dr. John Chapman, among other conclu- | gentleman well versed by experience in South American af- carefully-written counter memoranda preceding the late Minis- 


sions, holds that “ the primary cause of cholera is, as a gene- 
rule, the excessive heat of hot climates, and of tem 


climates in summer when cholera ails:” that, “ the proxi- 


: fo! > ts too 
fairs, and now Minister to the Argentine Republic, has been | ‘eTi#l transformation. Indeed these arrangements smack 
perate | ordered, as the official phrase runs, “to proceed on a special | ™¥ch of putting heads together and pocketing patriotism, in 


mate cause of cholera is of precisely the same nature as that | mission to His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil.” Let us trust|°Tder to share spoils, while each party — ups 


of summer, or cholearic diarrh but that it is far more de- 


veloped, and consequently that its action is proportionate! 
more powerful and intense ;” that “ cholera is neither a 
gious nor infectious in any sense whatsoever, except th: h 


the depressing influence of fear ;” and “that cholera may 


completely averted, and, when developed, cured - b~ per- 
= Se w 
ues,” 


sistent application of the bo ice-bag alon 
80 long as any symptom of the disease con 





TALL Story or A TALL Man.—Bince the discovery of the 


famous jaw-bone at Quimper, fossil wonders are become matters 
of every day occurrence in France; but it is not often that we 
fall upon anything 8o startling as the discovery of “a fossil man, 
four métres high,” as announced in the ‘Abeille du Bugey, found 
“with his head downwards and his feet in the air,” in an alluvial 
deposit between Veyziat and Oyonnax, in the department of the 
Ain. The discovery is said to have been made by a man who 
was digging sand, and to have been verified by the curés of the 
two above mentioned places; moreover, the Doctor Panisset is 
said to have pronounced the bones to be those of a human being, 


le spine 


whist with General James Watson Webb. 
Autocracy and Constitutionalism Change Places. 


that Mr. Thornton will bring about a good understanding | ‘istinct organization, and 
with the Brazilians, and will not be tempted into playing|** hand ready to ride off 





but wy oy we ape ts to decide on their fossiliza- 
tion. The op of Belley and M. de La Saussaie, rector of the 
Academy of Lyons, and a distinguished geologist, are said to have 
taken up the matter with great interest, and it is expected that a 
report will shortly be made to the Paris Academy on the subject. 
Should the fossil man turn out to be a mere vulgar 

still the ins of a skel more than thirteen feet high 
are worth baving.—<Atheneum, 





as the perfection 


leader has 
will. The Hon. Pre 
sident of the Executive Council did not lose the op- 
portunity of crying “time,” on the general scheme of Confed- 
eration, and reminding his colleagues that 1866 was the limit 


Politics, on the continent of the old world, do not offer | allowed for the accomplishment of the grander scheme. In 
much inducement for rematk, save as regards a curious in- | fact, he almost gave them notice that, unless it were carried 
stance of the defeat of ordinary calculations. Prussia has | out accordingly, he would insist upon his smaller one, of di- 
been looked upon, for some years past, as the pattern seat of viding up Canada in such manner as to leave himself the 
German constitutional monarchy ; while Austria, on the other | great champion of Protestantism, supreme ruler of the West- 
hand, has been held to embody that despotic form of govern-|ern portion of the Province. 
ment, which Republicans can only admire when administered 
by a Russian Czar. Yet, how capricious are human events, | Negotiations,” and, as we have before remarked, fear that the 
how fallible our judgments, how futile our predictions! The | transfer of the old Companies’ interests “to Mr. E. W. Wat- 
Sovereigns, at the head respectively of the two great German | kins and Certain Gentlemen acting with him,” bodes no good 
States above-named, have exchanged parts. Francis Joseph, |for either the mother country or the Colonies, but may— 
at Vienna, is playing the Liberal; Frederick William, at Ber-|should the wily schemes of the “Certain Gentlemen” 
lin, is trying to bring back the days of Frederick the|prove successful—cost both ‘Breasuries more than 
Great, whose régime may be considered by Mr. Car-|they at first bargained for, or now 
of political wisdom, but| Meantime, let us hope that our fears are not well founded, 
whose rule would not now be tolerated. The Austrian | and that neither needy ex-Governors nor bankrupt politicians 
Kaiser is wisely yielding to the national and natural aspira-| will be enriched at the expense of either Government. We 
tions of his Hungarian subjects, and is even said to contem- | lack room to lay before our readers extracts from the lengthy 


Neither do we like the appearance of the “ Hudson’s Bay 
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documents laid before the Canadian Parliament on this sub- 
ject; but suffice it to say, that the President of the new Com- 
pany started off with the modest proposal, as a condition to its 
consent to the erection of a Crown Colony, that “ the company 
should retain their ownership in fee simple of one half of the 
jands in the eolony, and the other half should be conveyed 
by the company to thecrown” !! Cool, certainly, for a corpo- 
ration that stands in the position of a tenant whose lease has 
expired, and whose improvements even, on the property, 
sre at the mercy of the landlord! For the present let us 
pass on to other points in the programme. 

It appears that the pressure brought to bear by the Opposi- 
tion has induced the Hon. Attorney-General East, Mr. Car- 
tier, to state distinctly the policy and purposes of the Govern- 
ment for this short extra session. Judiciously, we think, un- 
der the circumstances, the Confederation question is allowed 
to sleep till next session, with the hope and confident belief, 
that the sister Colonies will meantime see the error of their 
way, and what Mr. Cartier calls the “accidental majority” 
sgainst it in New Brunswick be converted into an actual 
ninority. The “ Fortifications” are to remain in statu quo— 
pot even the million voted last session to be expended—while 
“the Militia in all its branches is undergoing a strict re- 
vision.” 

On the subject of Reciprocity—taking advantage of the 
new privilege accorded to the Colonies, of negotiating direct 
through the British Minister at Washington—“a Confederate 
Council to advise on treaties of Commerce” has been called 
to meet at Quebec next month, with a view of arranging for 
united action thereon. This movement is right and timely, 
and should result in the appointment of an intelligent and well 
informed Committee, to confer with the Committee of three 
already appointed by the Secretary of the U. 8. Treasury. 
A thorough knowledge of the subject inall its bearings but few 
persons possess on either side of the line, and it is important 
now that facts and figures should have their due weight.—Fi- 
nally, the Inter-Colonial Road and the New Territory question 
are not to be touched ; and no change is to be proposed in the 


cluding, of course, Sir Edward and Mr. Dickens, made a for- 
mal visit to their literary almshouse, inspected it with critical 
but admiring eyes, and afterwards withdrew to the classic 

precincts of neighbouring Knebworth, the Baronet’s residence, 
where, in company with numerous titled and untitled guests, 

male and female, they partook of luncheon and assisted at an 

exquisite ceremony of mutual admiration. 

Only two speeches were made on this occasion. One was 

delivered by Sir Edward himself; the other by Mr. Dickens. 

The Baronet said that the objects of the Guild were “ to bring 

scholars, artists, and men of letters more familiarly together,’ 
and to “secure to learning, and genius, when bowed down by 
old age or poverty, a modest independence anc an honourable 
refuge.” The Baronet further said that Mr. Charles Dickens 

is “a resplendent ornament of literature,” and that he has 
“united an unrivalled mastery over the laughter and the tears 
of millions, with as genial and sweet a philosophy as ever 
made the passions move at the command of virtue.” Mr. 
Dickens, in reply, said that the indigent authors and artists, 
who might be invited to reside in the houses of the Guild, 
would “ be invited to occupy them as artists, receiving them 
as a mark of the high respect in which they are held by their 
fellow-workers.” He added that those annuitants would 
also “always claim, on equal terms, the hospitality 
of their generous neighbour”—meaning Sir Edward. 
From this point, by a natural divergence, Mr. Dickens 
proceeded to the suggestive theme of the Baronet himself. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ you know very well that 
when the health, life, and beauty now overflowing these halls 
shall have fled, crowds of people will come to see the place 
where he lived and wrote........ This is the home of a very 
great man, whose connection with Hertfordshire every other 
county in England will envy for many long years to come.” 
After these, and other remarks to the same effect, Mr. Dickens 
sat down, and Sir Edward again arose. He said that the eu- 
logy on himself, that had been pronounced by his friend, was 
“ very undeserved,” and he invited all the members of the 





Customs, Excise, or Stamp duties.—It is, however, announced 
that the removal to Ottawa will take place during the recess. 





; Crimes and Punishments. 

Between rail-road accidents in the country, murders of 
policemen in town, and vast defalcations and forgeries in 
Wall Street, this city has been hugely agitated during the past 
week. The simultaneous perpetration or occurrence of so 
many horrors has also, not unnaturally, drawn forth much 
comment upon the increase of crime, and not a few bland 
proporals for lessening the number of offenders. 

When offences against the person were extremely rife, in 
England, a few years ago, an Act of Parliament was passed, 
under which the whipping-block was restored to its pristine 
position—and thereupon garrotters and highway _rob- 
bers disappeared. No sentimental objection to hurt- 
ing one’s own feelings—all sympathy with rogues’ 
backs being hypocritical and absurd—ought to prevent 
the law being similarly amended here. If moreover the use 
of the pillory were at the same time renewed, for the benefit 
of fraudulent bankrupts, forgers, and the like, the effect might 
possibly be good. The watering-places choke with prodigal 
displays of wealth, not always honestly attained ; and some- 
thing must be done to counteract this standing temptation to 
the young and thoughtless. All the essays in the world would 
not, to our thinking, have half as preventive an effect, as the 
spectacle of a murderous rowdy flogged at a cart’s tail, or a 
genteel swindler pelted with rotten eggs. 


Pot-Luck with the Beautifal. 

It has so often been our province to comment, in sober or 
in mirthfal mood, but always with contempt, upon local ma- 
nifestatione of the spirit of mutual admiration in literary cir- 
des, that, in a certain sense, we feel compelled not to over- 
look similar manifestations in England. In this vein of im- 
partiality, therefore, we note a recent instance of toadyism, 
which receives a good deal of attention in late English pa- 
pers. About a dozen years ago, several gentlemen, including 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Charles Dickens, be- 
coming dissatisfied with the organization and working of the 
Literary Fun@, turned the cold shoulder upon that institution 
of charity, and determined to rear a new one. Thus origi- 

the “Guild of Literature and Art.” Its purposes, 
as projected by these gentlemen, were comprehensive 
far-reaching. the Literary Fund did no 


mented by private contributions, and at last the design of the 
Guild hes been in great measure accomplished. Three 
handsome buildings, in Gothic style of architecture, have been 


Profit by this benevolent scheme, have not yet been found ; 
but, om the 20th ult, the leading members cf the Guild, in- 


company, that loved dancing, to go forth and dance—by this 
means, perhaps, choking off another speech by Mr. Dickens. 
A shrewd manceuvre—for when literary gentlemen be- 
gin tickling each other in public, there is no know- 
ing how long they may continue an occupation so 
mutually delightful. It is scarcely necessary for us to add 
that these speeches have occasioned a good deal of mirth. 
Bulwer Lytton and Dickens are old friends, it is true, and 
each has acquired a worthy reputation in the world of letters. 
But the obvious laws of good taste are even more obligatory 
upon men of genius and fame, than upon the multitude 
of cheap notorieties. It occasions no surprise that these lat- 
ter worthies should beplaster each other with public flattery. 
They know no better. But to men of a higher grade of 
character, like the speakers at Knebworth, is attributed a more 
scrupulous delicacy. In this instance, that delicacy seems to 
have been flung aside. The two novelists deserve to be 
laughed at; and, in many quarters, they assuredly get what 
they deserve. 

In reference to the Homes established by the Guild of Liter- 
ature and Art, there is, of course, room for great difference of 
opinion. The general judgment, however, seems to be—and 
it certainly is ours—that they must inevitably partake, to 
some extent, of the nature of an Almshouse; and no gentle 
man, however reduced by age or poverty, can feel at ease in 


elegant pauperism. Nor is the irksomeness of that state 
likely to be soothed by the pensiouer’s privilege of dropping 
in at Knebworth, to visit Sir Edward,in order, as wittily 
suggested by the Saturday Review, “ to take pot-luck, and dis- 
cuss the identity of the True with the Beautiful.” An annuity 
is, doubtless, a good thing to have; and there are, pro- 


disabled by age or calamity of some sort, who 
deserve to have it. But there is a marked difference between 
living where one wishes to live, in the enjoyment of such 
deserved bounty, and living in company with persons possi- 
bly uncongenial, in what must after all, be commonly recog- 
nized as a first-class refuge for the indigent. The repose to 
which genius and intellect naturally look forward, in the de- 
cline of life, is, we fancy, something quite unlike that which 
is afforded by such a place. Those exacting labourers may 


——@——_—__—_— 


PAusic. 


already gone the round of the press. 


fortune. To denounce them, 





such an institution. His state, at best, must be that of 


bably, many meritorious men of letters and of art, 


hunger for dignified and honourable seclusion, befitting their 
character; but assuredly they cannot long for an Almshouse, 
even with the privilege of taking pot-luck with the Beautiful. 


_ The week’s dullness in this department has been varied by a tilt 
at pen, between the Herald and Mr. Max Maretzek, the latter 
coming off with flying colours. The circumstances may be com- 
pressed into a few paragraphs, seeing that the epistle, in which 
the Manager utterly routed and happily ridiculed the Editor, has 


Ten days since, Mr. Maretzek returned from a trip to Europe ; 
and thereupon appeafed in print the nemes of several Italian 
artists whom he had engaged for the coming season. These voca- 
lists are not certainly known to fame ; but neither are they known 
to have failed in their attempts to achieve eminence and 
therefore, im advance, as 
contemptible adventurers, and to sneer at the lessee who had con- 
tracted to bring them out, was just of a piece with the Herald's 
ordinary standard of personal fairness and musical criticism. 
Giving editorial prominence to the subject on two successive days, 
it accused the Manager of fatuity and charlatanism, and endeav- 
oured to throw odium upon the untried singers. To do this was, 
we say, quite natural on the part of the Herald. But it overshot 
ite mark in this instance, as it did, last winter, with respect to 


Miss Kellogg, who, it will be r bered, rose i ly in pub- 
lic esteem as an artist, when the Herald vindictively and offensive- 
ly made that young lady the subject of one ofits cowardly attacks. 
It remains to be seen whether the same sort of benefit will now 
be reaped by Mr. Maretzek. En attendant he has, we repeat, very 
neatly foiled the Herald with its own weapons. And he puts his 
points thus, not wasting much space in reproaching his adversary 
for a lack of common justice, knowing that the old offender is 
case-hardened against all appeals of this sort. 

Mr. Maretzek begins his rejoinder to the Herald's attack upon 
his troupe, by the simple statement that more than half of his 
leading artists are already established favourites in this city, their 
praises having been enthusiastically chaunted by the H-rald itself. 
To the remark that the new-comers have no celebrity, he opposes 
the apt reminder that the same might have been said of Bosio, 
Steffenone, Laborde, Medori, Brignoli, Mazzoleni, and Amodio. 
In reference to the Herald's incautious boast about New York 
“paying enough for Opera,” he contrasts the London and 
the New York prices of admission, setting five dollars in 
gold against one dollar anda halfin paper money, which is a 
pretty correct average of the difference. In conclusion, by way of 
comment upon the Herald's threat to make the country too hot 
to hold him, Mr. Maretzek quietly dates his positive success 
in conducting Italian Opera here, from the day on which the 
Herald shifted its ground, and, from his flatterer, became bis 
abuser. Small favours in the latter line, says he, will be grate- 
fully received. 

On the whole, the public ought to thank Mr. Maretzek twice 
over; in the first place for snapping his fingers in the face of in- 
solent prejudgment—in the second for his promise of novelty. 
There is such intolerable humbug in the Operatic circles of Lon- 
don and Paris concerning your Pattis and Titienses and the rest of 
them, that we shall prefer taking our chance of a trump turning 
up unexpectedly in this quarter, to swelling the chorus in praise 
of mediocrity deified. 








In connection with Italian Opera, here is curious para- 
graph from a late London paper, showing that the musical world 
at home is not always in a state of harmony. 


“ The audience at the last performance of L’ Africaine at Covent 
Garden on Saturday found a greater sensation awaiiing them at 
its conclusion than even the —— ship or the upas tree. It 
was neither more nor less a brief and startling announce- 
ment that the Royal Italian Opera had been taken by a company, 
that Mr. Gye would act as a general manager, and that ar- 
rangements made for purchasing the rights of Earl 
Dudley in HM. Theatre. Everybody at once jumped to the 

busion that an operatic mill arrived, and that Mr. 
Costa and Signor Arditi would rush into each other’s arms and 
——— batons. Buta few days afterwards Mr. Mapleson an- 
nounced with dignified suavity that he had a slight interest in 
the affair, and had no intention whatever of abandoning it. He 
should carry on his operatic performances at M. tre as 
long as he had the lesse. So the matter stands. We do not be- 
levé a monopoly would be for the interest of the public. Wiih 
Covent Garden and Her a in its hands, rivalry would not 
only be difficult, but impossible, and the proposed manager of 
the new company has never shown himself undaly fond of no- 
velty, even when Mr. Mapleson has been pressing him closest. 
But as long as the latter has the lease of Ker Majesty’s and his 
present company, we doubt the probability of his giving them 
up. 








Drama. 


Dry times in the theatres. One must choose between the Irish 
drama at Wallack’s, the Irish drama at Niblo’s, and pantomime at 
*s Musoum, in the Winter Garden. The Broadway has 
been closed, and is now undergoing repairs. It is, in fact, to be 
repainted and renovated throughout, and will be opened again on 
the 28th of August, when Mr. and Mrs.Charles Kean will commence 
their farewell engagement inthis city. Their former engagement, 
by the way, was advertised as a “‘ farewell ;” but this time I believe 
the announcement means what it says. They are to be assisted 
by a theatrical company expressly selected with a view to 
its ability and suitability. In this respect the manage- 
ment at last is wise. The orchestral corps, also, is to be increased, 
but will remain under the able leadership of Mr. John P. Cook. 
Prices of admission, withal, will be the same as at other first-class 
theatres. Thus there is prospect of much pleasure, under the 
most comfortable circumstances, for those who delight in the re- 
gular drama, and admire the acting of the Keans. These eminent 
players have made an agreeable and profitable professional tour of 
the Northern States and of Canada, and they now pause here to 
say Farewell, ou their way to the South, and thence to England. 
—Aside from this, there is no topic afloat, that seems to require 
notice, More than ever, theretore,“ silence is golden.” 
MERCUTIO. 


Hacts and HFaucices. 


We mee to learn that Mr. Nehlig, the clever French 
painter of battle-pieces and war incidents, has suffered severe 
pecuniary loss y Sy burning of his studio.—-——T wenty- 
one vessels of N. Y. Yacht squadron were recently at 
Newport, making a fine display. During the late cruises, we 
hear thet the schooners W m and Henrietta have distin- 
agree 4 mane te is shows what may be done 

y judicious al Neither of them is in her original 
° nm of the Hon. Emma Lascelles, 
one of the Queen’s of Honour, is announced. It could 
ay be otherwise, seeing that the youn: 
shire’s 








lady bas just 

Lord Edward Cavendish, M. P., the Duke of Devon- 
you son. Mr. Simeon Draper is removed 

from the Col ip of Customs at this port, and is succeed- 
ed by the Hon. Preston King. During the last hun- 
dred years, the average duration of British administrations 
has been three years and eight months. Parliaments also, 
during the same period have sat on the average for the same 
term. In spite of assertions to the contrary, the Com- 
missioners have not adopted Mr. Hunt's designs for entrances 

















general appears that their unsuitableness and 
pel nn ont are not by intrinsic beauty. We 
concur in this The King of Portugal when 
el the Cortés, hes a strict law for the final aboli- 

1 in the ions. e 
= Times . aaveuias the pond wear wre of the Detroit 


tion for the renewal of Canadian reciprocity, and ridi- 
ante idea that Canada could be starved, into submission. 
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Halifax, on her way to the western lakes on a pleasure tri 

A finer voyage could not be undertaken, though the season 

somewhat late. adame Ratazzi, the Princess de 
Solms, is about to start a newspaper, called the Courrier de 
Florence, The object is“ the reconciliation of the Papacy with 
Italy.” —lIt is stated that Prince Napoleon will gradu- 
ally retire from public life. Love is proud and shy, 
and waits for one to listen, Admiration is generous and gen- 
eral, and enjoys a large eeprepien ———— Te level of the 
Dead Sea, often disputed, has n settled by Capt. Wilson, 
R. E., who left England, last September, as head of a survey- 
ing expedition in Palestine, paid for by subscription. The 
water after the freshets is 1,289-5 feet, and in the summer 











1,298 feet, lower than the Mediterranean.————-Smuggling | Pose 


is rife,on the Canadian border. —Mr. Punch supplies 
us with this curious piece of sporting intelligence: “ The 
Lyndhurst Races were run the other day. The sport was un- 
usually good. A thief carried off the cup.” ——--A curious work 
has appeared at Dentu’s, in Paris, alleged to contain the con- 
fession of Booth, the murderer of President Lincoln. It is 
called “Confession de John Wilkes Booth.” 
On the occasion of the nomination for North Wilts, a rather 
ingenious method was adopted in order to prevent an out- 
break. Two hundred of the roughest of the mob, 
by the bounty of five shillings a head, were sworn in to act 
as special constables. A short time before the proceedings 
commenced the entire body were marched into the Corn 
Exchange, where they were locked up until the nomination 
was over. The result was that no disturbance occurred. 
The Building News states that the large roof which co 
vers the Imperial Riding School, at Moscow, hitherto the- 
larges! in the world, is about to take asecondary position, as it 
is intended to cover the new London terminus of the Mid- 
land Railway Company, with a wrought-iron roof, 240 feet 
clear caee, bela five feet wider than the Moscow roof. 
—The melancholy death of Lord Francis Douglas on 
the Matterhorn recalls the fact that bis father also came to a 
violent end. The last Marquis of Queensbury, who sat for 
Dumfriesshire as Lord Drumlanrig, killed himself by acci- 
dent, while rabbit shooting, near his own house. —The 
Earl of Aberdeen and Mr. John M'Gregor (barrister-at-law), 
two of the foremost members of the London Scottish Volun- 
teers, are about to make a voyage in two small canoes, 
with double els, and purpose to pursue the course of the 
Meuse, Moselle, Rhine, Maine, Neckar, and Danube, so as to 
t, if possible, to Lake Constance, in Switzerland. 
any persons connected with the British Museum have late- 
ly died. A London paper, thereupon attempts to show that 
the air of that musty place is destructive to life. —_ 
On the 17th ult., Dr. Dulk, a German author, living at Stutt- 
gart, swam from Romanshorn to Friedrichschfen in the Lake 
of Constance, a distance of about twelve miles, in six hours 
anda half. A little boat followed the brave swimmer, but 
had not once occasion to take him in; only a little wine and 
bread was handed out to him, which he took while treading 
the water. A new opera by Halévy, entitled “ Noah, 
is said to have been found eee | the posthumous pees of 
that composer.—- ———According to the latest information 
on such subjects, the chances that a newly-born infant, in 
England, will live for the space of twelve months, are as 851 
to 149. Babies born in France are not quite so fortunate, the 
chances in their favour being only 820 against 180. 
The Duke of Devensbire bas three sons and a brother in the 
new Parliament; the Marquis of Westminster has two sons 
and a nephew ; and the Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, and the Earl of Derby, have two sons each.— 
Madame Ristori took apartments at Rome, some time ago, 
in which to spend the winter, and had furnished them. The 
rson, in whose charge they were left, has, however, sold the 
urniture, valued at 10,000 francs, and absconded. 
enterprising quack has contrived to extract from 
powerful tonic, which he says contains the whole strength of 
the original bark. He calls it the “ — of canine.” 
Now that the Premier has appointed Earl Cowper a Knight 
of the Garter, by H. M. sanction, seventeen out of the twenty- 
five Knights of the Order owe their appcintment to Lord 
Palmerston. His Lordship, who only obtained the blue 
riband in 1855, when he was seventy-one years of age, is now 
eighth on the list. In the cricket-match, Yorkshire 
against England, lately paged at Sheffield, the Eugland 
Eleven e the extraordinary score of 524. Hayward scored 
112, Carpenter 134, and Parr 78.———-——The Lancet comes 
forward as the advocate of the custom of writing prescrip- 
tions in _—. It points out the a oy | of the present 
system of abbreviated Latin, and asserts that it has long been 
the practice of many eminent physicians to write pre- 
scriptions in their own language. —— The occupants of 
the forty chairs of the Académie Francaise count amongst 
them no less than five octogenarians, ten septuagenariuns, 
and thirteen sexagenarians. The oldest member is M. 
Viennet, who was born in 1777.—————A curious slip, 
which has caused much amusement to the Paris press, has 
appeared in the Moniteur. In a letter from Madrid, published 
by the official journal, it is asked, “ Has not Spain also 
changed ber capital, and transferred the residence of her 
Sovereign from Valladolid to Madrid, as Italy now transfers 
definitively her political centre from Turin to Rome ?”-—— 
The Wynne family has represented Denbigh in Parliament 
since 1714. -———-A marriage is arranged between Lad 
Louisa Cavendish and Capt. the Hon. Francis Egerton, R.N. 
——There is a rage for Angora cats, just now, in Brus- 
sels. The demand being large, and the supply limited, dealers 
have resorted to strong measures, to supply the market. Ona 
certain night nearly atl the — cats in one quarter of the 
city were stolen, to the astonishment and distress of their 
owners, to be sold in another quarter. ——The author of 
av ardent Total-abstinence novel experienced the following 
mis-print. He had written, “ Drunkenness is folly.” The 
types rendered bis remark, “ Drunkenness is jolly."———— 
A railroad is described as “a fast friend.” Just now, it is a 
dangerous acquaintance. A t, costing nearly 
£5000, bas bc en inaugurated, at Melbourne, to the memory of 
O'Hara and Barke, the travellers who died in the bush, in 
June, 1861. —It is reported that the Duc d’Aumale has 
written a pamphlet, on Algeria, in reply to certain of the 
views expressed in the recent report of the Em- 



























































peror Napoleon, as to that country. Levy | business in connection with the principal railways. 

and Co., of Paris, have brought out a curious romance, | “packer,” and agent to several country dealers, it occurred to 

entitled, ‘‘Le Cochon de Sainte Antoine.” It isa fantastic| him that he could despatch his couniTy parcels and supply 
even 


tale of the times when, as the romancers have it, animals 
talked. The author is the son of Victor Hugo, and he ¢éedi- 
cates his work to Voltaire. The Lan Hotel, the 
most Lt of the recently-erected places of the kind in 
London, had a narrow escape from destruction by fire at an 
early hour on the 27th ult. 
porary, “te a melanchol 

of the land sball be turned into so man passive 

to register the decrees of an irresponsible majority.” 

We read in print that the “ What-is-it,” formerly exhibited at 











“It will,” says a contem- 





Barnum’s Museum (and a very d 
bas lately died, and that it was an idiot negro girl. 
The sentence of 

vict Settlement of Freemantle, 


don paper, commenting upon the theme of reconstruction in 
this country, calls the negro “ the Great Obstructive.” 


moon—it changes continually, but always has a man in it. 





c his residence. 


Cuba, connecting with Porto Rico, St. Thomas, Brazil, and 
Panama. 





sea, alone, in s small skiff, and rowed to Brighton. The dis- 
tance is ten miles in the open channel, and she accomplished 


very calm at the time, but the exploit has created astonish- 


Quebec, is announced to take place at Hoboken on the 5th 


expressed in this letter, and of Mrs. Cobden’s thought of send- 


juring its force? It is stated that the invention was tried in 
1835 by 


° pleased at the results of the elections. 


State of things when the journals | the firm 
committees, 


ng exhibition it was), 





Constance Kent, condemned to death for the 
murder of her Itttle brother, four rom ago, been com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. She will be sent to the Con- 
Western Australia. — 





Prince Alfred came of age on the 6th inst. 





A romantic young man says that a woman’s heart is like the 


The public lecturer who dwelt upon a topic has 
-—The Moxons, of London, pro- 

ine, next year.————-A telegraphic ca- 
om the Capes of Florida to the Island of 





to start a 
ble is to be laid 


The surv for the Florida line are complete. 
On the 21st ult., a young lady of Worthing went to 


it, pulling against tide, in about two hours. The water was 





ment. —A cricket match, between the St. Georg’s Club 
of New York and the Military Garrisons of Montreal and 


and 6th of next month. 
——_»——__—_—_—_ 


Mrs. CoppEN AND THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH.—M. 
Michel Chevalier, a tew days ago, received a letter, of which 
the following is a translation :—“ I have laid before the Em- 
peror the letter with which you entrusted me, in which Mrs. 
Cobden informs you of her desire to offer a bust of her late 
husband to his Majesty. H. M. is touched by the sentiments 


ing him this remembrance, which will recall to him an emi- 
nent man whose character, abilities, and services he appre- 
ciated, and whom he has keenly regretted. H. M. accepts it 
with pleasure, and desires that you would kindly inform Mrs. 
Cobden with the due expression of his thanks. I have the 
honour, &c., Pretri, Private Secretary to the Emperor.— 
English paper. 

Tue Non-2xpPiostve GuNrowpEeR.—Mr. Gale, who believes 
that he has discovered the secret of making gunpowder in- 
nocuous, has ted and revealed his plan. He mixes glass, 
ground very fine, with the powder in the proportion of four 
to one, and the powder will then bear to be stirred with s 
red-hot poker without exploding. There is, we believe, no 
question whatever of the facts, the only doubt being as 
their value. Clearly the mixture will want five times the 
room of the simple powder, and even if that can be provided 
two or three questions have to be answered. How long does 
the powder take to sift, and what must it be sifted through, 
powder being usually wanted in a hurry? Will the glass 
shake down from the rolling of the ship, and will not the 
glaze of the powder be gradually injured, thus materially in- 





M. Piobert, a Frenchman, who employed fine sand, 
but was not found practically valuable.—Ditio. 





Lecat Cuances.—It is currently reported in legal circles 
that chap are in contemplation which will place three or 
four jud — at the disposal of Lord Palmerston. 
Chief Baron Pollock, it is said, will shortly retire ; and Baron 
Martin, his son-in-law, will follow as soon as his term of ser- 
vice is completed. The two Chief Justices, Sir Alex. Cock- 
burn and Sir W. Erle, aré also, it is stated, to be raised to the 

, in order to strengthen the Courts of Appeal in the 
House of Lords and in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Pieasep ALL Rounp.—All parties are, or profess to be 
Mr. Disraeli believes, 
that the new House of Commons will be more Conservative 
than the last; the Reformers are rejoicing in the positive an- 
nourcement of the Globe that the Government will bring in a 
Reform Bill. The licensed victuallers are jubilant at the de- 
feat of Mr. Lawson and Mr. Somes; the Temperance part 
are equally triumphant over the return of Mr. Whitworth. 
The strong Protestant per’. forget the loss of Mr. Staniland 
in the re-election of Mr. Whalley and Mr. Newdegate; the 
Roman Catholics are the most joyful of all in the return of 
three Romanists for English constituencies and the great in- 
crease of their fellow- onists in Ireland.—Court Journal. 








Obituary. 


Mrs. Frepertck Pret.—We have to announce the death 
of Mrs. Peel, wife of the Right Hon. Frederick Peel, who 
died, after a short illness, at High Grove, Lady Fuller’s seat, 
near Pinner. The lamented aa the only daughter of 
Mr. John Shelley of Aviugdon, Hants, (brother of 
Percy Bysshe orgy married, in 1857, the second son 
of Sir Robert Peel. Peel accompanied her husband to 
Bury at the late election contest, and during his recent ill- 
ness had been unremitting in her attention. Mrs. Peel did 
not leave any family. 


Tue Prussian Consut GENERAL.—Mr. John W. Schmidt 
—for many years resident in this city, and well known and 
much respected as the local representative of Prussia, Saxony, 


last. Mr, Schmidt was in his 84th year. The funeral ser- 
vice, at Grace Church, on Wednesday, attracted a large num- 
ber of leading citizens and of the official coll es of the de- 
ceased. Among thelatter was Mr. Archibald, 
sul. a 


Mr. W. B. Surra.—Itis with (says a London paper) 
that we announce the d of Mr. W. H. Smith, senior, the 
founder of the great news: rand railway book-stal! busi- 
ness in connection with all thegreat lines of traffic through- 
out Great Britain. Some years ag0, Mr. Smith commenced 
business in a small way, as Wews-agent and stationer, 
in a northern of the mefropolis. Eventually he 


part 
moved into the Strand. It is fully ‘twenty-five > ap ago that | to be 
to the ne 


Mr. Smith’s attention was first di 


the principal termini at one and the same time. This 
tually led to “stalls,” and, as these Stalls extended to the 
of traffic, 






Baden, and Oldenburg—died at New Rochelle on Saturday | cruise 
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serial literature, and | py 


was an unsucceseful candidate for 
Parliamentary election. 
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dary of the Frevoh Senate, died on the 26m uk at 

Papoul, bear Carcemson, He belonged 10 the ‘ald 
‘apou!, near e to 

of on and bore the title of 

Versailles in 1789, his father being at 

cer. He entered the army early in life, and 

at the battle of Arapiles, was made prisoner, 

Kagiend, where be remained tiil the conclusion 

political career commenced in 1830. He had 

at War and Governor-General of Algeria. 


An O vp Bonapartist.— Etienne 
parties who were engayed in the Boulogne conspiracy 


bourg, of which he was the Military Governor. 
tered the service in 1804,and went through the German 
a which he was twice severely w 
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half-pay on the Restoration. He returned, ho 
service after the Revolution of 1830. In 1834 
Commandant de Place at Cambrai, but was 
tired list in 1838. pnewe to he wen eee 
napartist cause, he was readily admit 

pointed to execute the plot of 1840. He was arrested 
at Boulogne, and tried by 
ber of Peers, when he was sentenced to two years’ 
ment, which the Government allowed him to complete with- 
out difficulty in a maison de santé at Chailott. Laborde, in 
1849, was elected in the Charente Inférieure to the Legislative 
Assembly, where he took his seat and voted with the 

blican institutions. 

dispersion of the Assembly on the 2nd of Dec., 1851, he re. 
tired into private life, and some few 
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Philip Lucas, -, of 
ple House, Cheetham, Manchester, and of Fearann 
noon, N.B.—At 8t Heliers, Jersey, Ca 
to pom Rev. W. Birley, M.A., one of H. Ing; 
n London, C. Gunter Browne, Major 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 


Eagar, R.N.—At Sonuth- 
of Schools — 


—At Torquay, Capt. Henry Hawkes, R.N.—Mr. C. H. ley the 
Recorder of York. He also held the offices of Recorder Rieh- 
mond, Judge of the Court of Record at York, and Clerk of the 
Peace of the West Riding. 
Appotutments. 

Scotcn REPRESENTATIVE PrERs.—The foll are the six- 
Toectauke oTarie ae ae Caithn How, —_ 

wi o! ess, be 
Airlie, Loe, Selkirk, and Orkney, Viscount 8t 
Saltoun, Gray, Blantyre, Colville of Culross, 


representatives are re-elected, 
Earl of 


of th 


Hare to be a Qu F 
senger.—Dominic E. Colnaghi, Esq., now H. M. Consul in the 
island of Cyprus, to be Consul in North [taly.—Miss 





Lascelles to be one of H. M.’s Maids of Honour in a 
the Hon. Emma Lascelles, resigned. 
Army. 

The Himalaya troop-ship has sailed from the St. Lawrence 
for England, ing home the 63rd ——The Viec- 
toria Rifles (1st iddlesex Volunteers) is one of the oldest 
volunteer bodies in the kingdom. in 


y |and little interest was felt in volunteer organizations, 
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New Publications. 


These columns have often heretofore borne testimony to 
the admiration with which we regard the poetic genius of 
Mr. George H. Boker. In the realms of the ideal, in dealing 
with human character and with the emotional experiences of 
the human heart, he manifests the soul and the hand of the 
artist. But, in dealing with the hard themes of practical life, 
Mr. Bok-r steps aside from his proper province and becomes 
neither more nor less than a bungler. Those, for example, 
who remember his book of war lyrics, published some time 
jst year, are aware—if they be competent critics—that its 
contents are chiefly remarkable for the popular tone of the 
political, bellicose, and reformatory sentiments therein ex- 
pressed. One does not care to meditate on the right and the 
wrong of such views, so uttered. It is enough that they are 
essentially unpoetical. In the particular case to which we 
allude, it certainly was not pleasant to see a man of genius 
convulsed with enthusiasm for partizan ideas, shrieking forth 
the glories of war—which is always unnatural and horrible— 
snd re-echoing the coarse voice of ignorant popular spite and 
prejudice against Great Britain. One could only conclude 
that the poet’s mind had been, in a measure, untuned by the 
distracting shocks of a turbulent time. But, if that spectacle 
was unpleasant, how much more painful it is to see such a 
poet as Mr. Boker apparently lost to all sense of distinction 
between the Creator and the created, and of that reverence 
which is due from the latter to the former! This form of mental 
disease—for disease it must be—has been extremely prevalent, 
of late, alike with the religious and the irreligious. We have 
beard one clergyman shrieking “ Bully, Hallelujah!’ and 
spother announcing himself, and his party, as occupying the 
same platform with God. We have read a parody of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and a negro-dialect travestie of Christ’s lament 
over Jerusalem. In a poem, and that from the pen of a 
woman, we have been invited to contemplate the Throne of 
the Almighty, supported round about by American leroes 
slain in battle, including “ old John Brown,” the whole being 
surmounted by the American flag! In au anecdote, printed 
after the death of Mr. Lincoln, our attention has been called 
to a child’s inquiry whether the angels in heaven would not 
surround the soul of the lamented President, on its arrival in 
Paradise, and “ give him three cheers.” All these, and more, 
we say, have been circulated in the newspapers, without re- 
buke, and with apparent approbation. It is not wonderful, 
perhaps, that men of petty minds—the conceited and 
blatant; ministers of reform—should produce and cir- 
culate such disgusting, not to say such awful pro- 
fanity. But it is wonderful that a man like Mr. Boker 
should devote his great talents to kindred employment, 
in even a single instance. We are, therefore, no less aston- 
ished than pained to find that, in a poem recently delivered by 
him, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, at Cambridge, he used the following language, in reference 
to the late President of this Republic, descriptive of a picture, 
which, says the poet, shall remain 
When earth has vanished from her ancient place, 
And naught survives in all eternity 
Save faded fragments of our history, 
And this angelic legend, told of one 
Sprung from a planet cycles since undone : 
“ Yon human spirit, with the tender eyes, 
God welcomed here with high solemnities ; 
Gave him a triumph, until then unknown, 
He standing meekly ciose beside the Throne.” 
Had Mr. Lincoln been even as great and good a man as his 
most ardent admirers believe him to be, there would still 
have been something fearfully impious in this portrayal of the 
Creator of the Universe welcoming, “ with high solemnities,” 
& deceased President of the United States. 


Midsummer lethargy appears to have paralyzed the enter- 
prize of the buoksellers. Their sea of trade is perfectly 





placid, save for an occasional ripple, when some leviathan of 


the book-publishing business stirs sleepily in his sub-aqueous 
repose. Such a ripple attracts our notice at this moment. 
The Harpers have put forth a book called The Story of the 
Great March. It is a handsome book, and it contains an in- 
teresting account of the march of the army under General 
Sherman, from Atlanta to the seacoast, and thence 

the Carolinas. Its author is Brevet Major 
George Ward Nichols. Major Nichols was aid-de-camp to 
General Sherman, during that famous march, and he kept a 
diary of events, from which he has constructed his present 
narrative. It covers the period from August 1864 to May 
1865, and is, of course, abundantly fraught with incidents. 
Its style too, if unpolished, is yet animated. On page 58 men- 
tion is made of women and children “with nothing scarcely 
covering their nakedness.” It is difficult to understand how 
“nothing” covered their nakedness to any extent. Such 
blemishes are the natural results of hasty composition. In 


genera), however, the book is free from them. We cannot 
undertake “to judge respecting the authenticity and 
of the narrative, considered as a record of 


facts; but we can properly commend it as an animated and 


Picturesque story of an important and memorable event. In 


one point of view the record is a sad one—seeing that it com- 


memorates a fraternal strife that wisdom might have avoided. 
But its value, as a contribution to the history of the troubled 
period through which the American Republic has passed, 


remains unchanged. 


The Harpers have also published a new edition of Fetridge’s 


the first edition of this useful work, and pointed out certain of | 


its defects. These have been remedied, and we are glad to 


other things, elaborate maps, which, however, would be more 
serviceable if printed on white cloth instead of paper. The 
latter tears easily : the former would endure that almost ne- 
cessarily rough usage to which the guide book is subjected in 
travelling. 





A RIVAL FOR “THE NORTHERN FARMER.” 


We confess we have never been able to recognize the won- 
derful merit of Tennyson’s lyric, bearing the above title. As, 
however, it is not well always to trust one’s own taste, here 
is a curious bit of Lancashire dialogue in prose. 


Joe was lounging upon the bench hardly decided whether 
to lay the fire or strip his apron, when Mally presented her- 
self at the smithy door, and timidly inquired if there was 
“nob'dy in.” “ Nawe,” Joe repli “What dost want?” 
he inquired, the old tell-tale flushing into his cheeks and a 
desire to sink himself into nothing coming over him. “ Well,” 
replied the girl, producing the broken “lifter,” and blushing 
in turn,—* I broke this heyrn as soon as I started o’ wayvin’ 
this morning, an’ I want it piecin, for 1 Gunno like th’ thowts 
o’ having to play a’ day. Con theaw do it?” Joe took hold 
of the broken “lifter;’ and after examining it a much longer 
time than either the nature of the fracture or the process of 
repairing it required, said, “I con happen do it, Mally; at 
any rate, I'll try. Wilt—wilt (what was he ping say ?)— 
wilt blow for me?” “Eh, Joe, I conno’ blow. Heaw could 
1?” “ts yessier than treadin’ a Jacquard treddle, if theaw 
could brake this,” replied the enamoured smitb, gaining con- 
fidence as he spoke. “I'll just show thee heaw.” ...... The 
girl handled the lever like a “good un,” Joe thought, and so 
engaged was he in admiring the dimples in her arms as they 
went up and down with the motion of the bellows, and now 
and then catching a glance from a pair of eyes whose expres- 
sion gave encouragement to further acquaintance, that it is 
no wonder he forgot both himself and the iron, and thought 
of nothing but Mally. “Winnot it do, Joe?” inquired the 
girl, somewhat tired of her novel occupation ; “I'm sure it’s 
red enough.” “Do, be hanged!” exclaimed the smith, getting 
more bold and des: ; “let it swither away like match- 
wood, an’ I'll mak’ thee a new un. Heigh, owd wench! I'll 
have a buss neaw if the smithy tumbles,” and next moment 
bis arms were clasped round Mally’s waist with a tightness 
that could be compared to nothing so much as the grip of a 
vice. “ Joe, behave thysel’,” was the only expression 
in the shape of remonstrance by which the smith’s amorous 
advances were met. “I will when I'm eawt o’ wynt,” said 
be, knocking his head about the lever in his eagerness to have 
more kisses thanjhe had asked for. “ I've bin longin’ for achance 
o’ this sort mony a while, an’ neaw it’s thee, Mally, an’ no sur- 
render.” “ Theaw wouldno’ ha’ done so, Joe, if Clinker had 
been in.” “ Nawe, I donno think I should. He'd ha’ gan 
me cleawt i’ th’ earhole it I'd aust. But neaw, Mally, if 
theaw’ll ha’ me, I’ll ha’ thee; an’ we’n cooart six neets a week 
an twice o’ Sundays. What sesta?”’ “ Theaw’rt i’ sich a 
hurry. Lemmi get my wynt. What would folk say if they 
see’'d us?” “ Let’em say what they’ra a mind. They’n do 
that chus heaw 'tis.” “ Well, bat 1 wouldno’ na’ nob'dy to 
talk abeawt me.” “ There, say th’ word an’ ha’ done wi’ it.” 
“Lemmi goo, Joe; do neaw, if theaw pleeases.” “ Say th’ 
word, an’ then.” “ Well, t’ word ; will that satisfy thee ?” 
“ Stop a bit; wilt have a walk t’neet as far as th’ Woodlands ?” 
and Joe relaxed, but not quite relinquished, his hold of Mally. 
“ Eb, heaw coul’ think it?” was the reply, but it was given in 
such a manner that Joe could “think it,” and feel certain, 
also, that the proposal was not very strongly objected to. 
“ Ther’ll be plenty moore lads an’ wenches gooin’ that road ; 
so we shanno’ be by ussel,” said the latter, with d: termined 
perseverance in his manner. “ But my moather ’ll be cross if 
hoo gets t’yer ut I've gone eawt wi’ thee,” said the girl, look- 
ing down. She meant to go all the time of course. “ Never 
mind if hoo sauces thee, tell her I’m ready to tak’ thee off her 
honds any day ; for I’se be eawt o’ my time in a week or two, 
an’ then th’ mesthur ’ll give up th’ smithy to me, an’ I'll work 
like a steam iojan, an’ theawst have as fine a heawse an’ every- 
thin’ else as anybody i’ th’ Hollow; neaw then,” and Joe 
again tightenet his hug, and took another kiss—this time 
without the slightest soleene on Mally’s part......... “ Eh, 
Joe, theaw’rtra reet un!” “Theaw’lt goo, then, wilta?” 
“ Ay, get my lifter pieced, an’ lemmi be ge'tin’ to my Icom, 
—an’ then,”—yes, and then. The broken “ lifter” was 
repaired at last, a“ spick-and. span” new iron ae ape the 
damaged one, and now nothing was required only the pay- 
ment of the bill. “Heaw mich will it be?” asked the girl, 
putting her hana into her pocket, and causing a jingle amongst 
halfpence, thimbles, “ pinpoppets,” and the like. “ What 

mean?” “Heaw mich shall I ha’ topay?” “ Dunno’ ax me, 
Mally. I'm o'erpaid neaw, an’ I mean to be furr i’ thy debt 
afore lung. Tak’ thy lifter, an’ welcome ;—obbut I wish it 
‘ud brake agen as soon as theaw starts a’ wayvin.” “ What 
for, Joe?” ‘So as theaw could come and blow agen for me.” 
“Get off wi’ thee ;—thea“rt never satisfied,” and Mally, after 































receiving a charge not to forget the assignation at the Wood- 
lands, aa giving a promise that she would not, turned and 
left the smithy.—* Ir: ,” by Benjamin Brierley. 


——_—_¢—_—_—— 


THE BURNT MANUSCRIPT. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—Now that the excitement of the Parliamentary elec- 
tions is over, the lite portion of the public may be inter- 
ested in some account of the Saxon manuscript lately destroyed 
at the British Museum. 

No living man had seen this ancient volume in its perfect 
state. It had passed through the fire at Ashburnham-house 
in 1731, and had come out from the con m charred and 
scorched. The beginning, the end, and the margins were 
consumed and reduced to ashes. We have, however, some 
account of it from Wanley, Lord Harley’s librarian, who had 
been most diligent in searching out and describing all the 
Saxon books to be found in England. He states that the 
volume Tiberius B. XI. was written in a free, elegant, and 
large hand, and was of the age of King Alfred himeelf. It 
contained a version, made by order of that right Royal Prince, 
of the Liber Pastoralis of Gregorius the Great, who sent Au- 

ustinus to preach Christianity to the then heathen Saxons. 
By an entry in the volume Wanley adds it was reputed to be 





Hand-Book for Travellers in Zuropeand the Hast, We noticed 


Piegmund’s of the work. He was Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in Alfred's time, But, adds Wanley, there isa Saxon 
note to the following effect :—“ This is given to Arch- 


erick Madden saved 


Book has thus — = ever. 
sesses another copy, of later penmanship, and partly burnt in 
1781; other nwt 


menta. He has the 
speaks of as belonging to one free from the incumbrances of 
a conscience and moral scruples. Whatever subject he dis- 
cusses, no matter what he 
ceives a pervadi 
the bottom he 
change from one side to the other as caprice or interest may 
dictate. Herein it is that he represents the spirit of the age. 
The scepticism that subtly pervades the whole surface of mo- 
dern society, which, whether outwardly scoffing or outwardly 
adoring, inwardly worships nothing 
pleasure, can need 


class and description, 
conten of those who are the most competent to judge. When 


important public office, on the ground of 
to the Uni 


quality is 


and to Bishop Swithult, and to Bishop 


Plegmund, 
Wexterth. Now if that Saxon note be worth any considera- 


tion, it means that some, or perhaps some other, copies were 
see that the merit of the work has already carried it through | 200).'t) tne three prelates named ; » COPNES 
several editions. The multitude of European travellers, this oe be presented to all these, Wank 7 ome ann i, 
year, will find it an excellent auxiliary. It contains, among | the introductory words “ King Alfred 


iddeth (his ————— 
ate 


greet —— ;” there was a blank at the namo of the pre 


It is, therefore, evident enough that this was not the 
8 


ductory words in search of some episcopal name or some con- 

temporaiy fact; but what remained in existence differed in 

~ } rtant 
xford. 


point from the other prefaces at Cambridge and 


After the fire and years of dust, dirt, and neglect, Sir Fred- 
the relics, and had them placed in order, 


mounted on stout paper, and bound. This was no easy task. 
To arrange 
leading words, as happened in some instances, legible, re- 
quired no small dili 
overcame the difficulties with his usual devotion to his duties, 
and the volume was rebound. There remained five 
which he reserved for future investi 
lately offered for com 
copy, aud he immedietely availed himself of it. Four pages 
were identified, and placed in their correct order. 
mained in which only one considerable word was legible. 
was the binder’s duty to fix these four pages properly inthe 
volume, and hence, when the fire occurred, it was 
workshop. 


blackened by fire, with only-one or two 


nee and zeal. Sir F. Madden, however, 


tion. An opporteatty 
paring these with a transcript of another 


One re- 
It 


in his 


One contemporary copy, damaged, indeed, of the Herd 
The British Museum pos- 


Your obedient servant, 


OswaLp CocKAYNE. 
oO 


STRANGE CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER. 
The Chicago Republican devotes a long article to the Herald 


Dingley, July 26. 


of this city, from which the following extract is made. It is 
hard to say whether the notice is more uncomplimentary to 
the individual manager, or to the community in which he 
has achieved success. The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel. 


We say that this result is due chiefly to the genius of Mr. 


Bennett. This genius merits a more careful analysis than our 
limits will allow. It is altogether Mephistophelian. Mr. 
Bennett is a philosopher of the Voltairean school. 
fixed theory of anything. He is like an army without bag- 


living on the country in which it operates. Moving in 
fe ht masition trim, nobody knows where it will strike — hey 


He has no 


is not encumbered with any intellectual impedi- 


surprising advan which Coleridge 


saying, the mind always per- 
ng undertone of universal sceptici : Pat 
believes in nothing, but himself, and is ready to 





t money, power, and 
no better record of its life than the editorial 
of the Herald. 


he antagonists of Mr. Bennett often charge him with in- 


— pandering to the worst classes of society, and at- 
L$ 
Vice, in the abstract, is probably as indifferent to him as vir- 
tue. He is willing to see a fair fight between them, and will 
take care to report the rounds of the combat. While he has 
never offended or alienated the depraved classes, 

all among the habitual buyers of th 

up the majority of his readers by any means. As far as our 


success to that. We think this is not the truth, 


and they are 
Herald, they do not make 


ation goes, it is the public in general, 


ple of ev 
t read his paper. the 


his is alec the 


men William Cullen Bryant and Horace Greeley recom- 
mend Mr. Bennett to the president for egpseimes to a very 
is eminent services 
, it is not upon bis influence over gamblers, 
thieves, and burglars that r recommendation is based, 
Next to the skeptical tone of the Herald its most poticeable 
perhaps its humour. In its treatment of every 
ee a joke is always in order, in fact you never know when 
t 


not joking, though you may be sure it never jests without 
a purpose. Next—and here we touch upon one of the inner 
secrets of a has few personal friends. 


He is never prevented from saying or doing what he chooses, 


dost | and is never compelled to say or do what he does not choose 


by the dread of hurting the feelings or d ing the pects 
of any one. Inall our recollections of the Herald J ge cso 
recall half a dozen instances in which it has been governed by 
the desire to advance the interest of an individ This has 
given it a reputation for independence which has contributed 
much to its prestige with the public. Sach a reputation is 
never injured by ag by’ attention to your enemies, This 
caver nasleaed te Herald. The editor is as good a 
hater as Dr. Johnson could have desired to see. When last 
summer the senior Mr, Blair, went on a self-appointed mis- 
sion to induce General McClellan and the rest of mankind to 
go in for Mr. Lincoln’s re-election, he paid a visit to Mr. Ben- 
nett. “Sir,” said the editor of the Herald, “ you abused me 
thirty-five years ago. 1 have never forgotien it, and 
never will.” But even more than an avowed enemy, 
the editor of the ates a man who attempts to use him 
fur his = . Politicians who thought they were 
paying court to him, have sometimes found them- 

ves suddenly overwhelmed with scorn and jeers in the 
columns which they expected to be replete with praise and 
compliments. As with individuals, so with The 
Herald assails and advocates their principles as it deems best, 
and for or against a great cause with equal readiness, 
equal ability, and almost equal effect. 

——_o———_ 


A PRINCE ON HIS OWN GROUND. 


The Duke of Cornwall, to give the Prince of Wales the 
title by which his tenantry in the West of England love to 
call 1s extending his voyage to the extreme limits of his 
Duchy. In this beautiful weather, when men in populous 
cities pent are weary of the din of elections, and sigh for green 
fields and new, the Heir to the Crown escapes from 
the of politics and from the fat beasts at Plymouth to 
visit scenes #0 remote from the world that even loyal Cor- 
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nishmen find a difficulty in making a crowd among them. 

Along the south coasts of the county the Osborne has slowly 
steamed, by shores whose waters are really and intense) 

blue, or, if they change their colour, shoal away to a delicious 

green, calling now at Fowey and now at Penzance, anchoring 
off St. Michael’s Mount, and last of all stretching across the 

Atlantic from the granite walls of the Land’s End to the sea- 
girt rocks of Scilly. The Princess, indeed, does not visit these 

istant isles, interesting to a Sea-King’s daughter as the place 
where Olaf Trygvasson was converted from Paganism to 

Christianity, but she awaits the return of the Prince at a 
place still richer in memories, the natural beauty of which has 
tempted Turner, Stanfield, and hundreds of lesser men to 
make it the subject of their pictures. 

This is not, indeed, the first time that the Prince of Wales 
has visited his western property, but it may be supposed that 
the recollections of his earlier visit are somewhat dim. It is 
within a day or two of nineteen years since the Queen and 
the late Prince Consort, with the Princess Royal and Prince, 
called at Falmouth, the Mount’s Bay, and Scilly on their 
voyage around the island. The boyish impressions of that 
time have doubtless long since faded, and ever since the Prince 
came of age Cornishmen have been inspired with a natural 
hope that the Duke would once more visit his Duchy. In 
their congratulatory addresses on the occasion of his marri- 
age they called attention to the long-standing connexion be- 
tween the county and the Heir to the Throne, and respectfully 
expressed the joy they would feel in welcoming their Duke 
and Duch ornish still t in their churches 
copies of the letter which Charles I. sent them ia praise of 
their loyalty, but there is some reason for their peculiar feel- 
ing towards the Prince. The Ducby is itself one of the deep 
tbings of the law; its tenure was pronounced by Lord Coke 
to be a great mystery, and in our own days Mr. Gladstone's 
great knowledge did not save him from blundering in ex- 

punding its nature. Mr. Au us Smith and Sir Jobn 
Trelawny—why have ungrateful constituencies refused to 
re-elect them !—made a joint effort to correct the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but the House of Commons <—_ felt more 
confused after their explanations. It is commonly said that 
the Heir Apparent to the Crown is always the Duke of Corn- 
wall; but, in fact, the Duke must not only be Heir Apparent, 
but the son of the Sovereign. The Duchy was limited at its 
creation to the first-born son of the King, a phrase which was 
interpreted in the case of Henry VIIL., Cherles L, and Charles 
1I, to take in the second son where the first had died without 
issue, but which does not take in the grandson Where the 
eldest son dies in the life of his father, leaving issue. Thus, 
on the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, the Duchy did 
not descend to his son, alterwards George IIL. but reverted 
to the Crown. The Duchy, however, is comparatively a thing 
of yesterday. It was, indeed, created in the person of the 
Black Prince, and is, therefore, the oldest of English Duchies ; 
but the estates annexed to it were long before that time the 
es tates of the Earl of Cornwall, who was always a member of 
the Reyal family. Karldoms, in our modern sense, did not 
exist at the time of the Conqueror, but his half-brother, Robert 
of Mortain, was Earl of the county, and held the property 
which now forms the greater part of the possessions of the 
Duchy. The manors enumerated in y, some of which, 
the compilers boldly ony the Earl stole from the Church, are 
still manors of the Duchy. Two centuries later the earldom 
was held by Richard, the King of the Romans, who threw 
away the wealth it brought him, principally through the right 
of pre emption of tin, in an attempt to grasp the Imperial 
Crown. The earldom lapsed egal aod in, but was re- 
granted to some member of the Royal family until the death 
of Edward ILL’s brother, John of Eltham, without issue, when it 
was finally merged in the Duchy created by a charter of the 
King and ratified and confirmed by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, and the estates which bad been held with it from the 
time of the Conquest were settled upon the Duke in perpetu- 
ity. 

Tp ,e scenes which the Prince and Princess have visited re- 
call the days, traces of which still exi:t in our political orga- 
nization, when the South was everything and the North was 
nothing. Edward III. was justified in the favour which he 
showed this outlying county, if the boast of ti.e little town of 
Fowey, where the Prince spent Saturday, be true. The in- 
habitants of that place, whose existence has almost died out 
of memory since the Reform Bill took away from it its privi- 
lege of sending two members to the House of Commons, as- 
sert, for the credit of their town, that it furnished more ships 
to the great fleet which Edward III. fitted out against France 
than — other town in the kingdum, Yarmouth excepted. 
The gallants of Fowey, as they called themselves, made the 
mariners of the Cinque Ports vail their flags before them, and 
they seem to have been notorious enough, for long after, in a 
play of Webster, mention is made of a part-song—a three 
men’s song—called “The Gallants of Fowey.” At Lostwi- 
thiel, where the Prince went from Fowey, the King of the 
Romans had his palace, and thither the tin was brought which 
jurnished the weulth he threwaway. Restormel, now a mere 
ivy-mantled keep, is one of the old fortresses which the Nor- 
mans built as rallying points in the eastern part of the county, 
in case of any sudden insurrection am the West Welsh- 
men. But St. Michael’s Mount is deservedly the best known 
of the places which the — party has visited. Robert of 
Mortuiu got it from his half-brother, and, mindful of his own 
Normandy, and perhaps repentirg a little for the manors he 
had stolen from the Church, gave it to the monks of Mont St: 
Michel. It may be doubted whether the Cornish or the Nor- 
man Mount is the most striking object; much they have in 
common, but each has its own peculiar character. Moht St. 
Michel rises out of a waste of barren sand stretching away for 
miles towards the sea, which comes back and covers the flat 
expanse for an hour or two each day, while St. Michael’s 
Mount is for eighteen hours an island, and during the remain- 
ing six it is only accessible from the main shore by a narrow 
strip of land reaching to one point of its base. The waves 
always wash the one, while the other is commonly encircled 
with sand. Mont St. Micnel has an austere beauty, which in 
the case of the Cornish Mount is sofiened and subdued by the 
perpetual play and motion of the sea. But on both the 
piles on their summits add the human interest without which 
nature is imperfect. The visitor to Mont St. Michel finds it 
tich in memories of Norman Dukes and French Kings, or, if 
his sympathies are with history of a later dute, he may muse 
over the dungeons where the unhappy victims of successive 
political revolutions have been immured, and which have onl 
with the last year been freed from such sad occupants. No 
such painful reflections could haunt the visitors whom Mr. St. 
Aubyn welcomed on Sunday. In the great Rebellion the 
Mount was fortified, but it played no great part in the history 
of the war. Its greatest Listorical distinction was in the Wars 
of the Roses, when the Earl of Oxford seized it for 
of Anjou, and a little later when the noble Scotch of 
Perkin Warbeck was lodged there when her husband marched 
on to defeat and death. eu. 
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y| was subdued by the vigour of Athelstan. But the memories 


The Prince of Wales goes to Scilly, the lair of Vikings, 
which remained a of refuge for the Northmen until it 
of the Civil War, which were absent from the Mount, are 
fresh in Scilly. A former Prince of Walee—Charles II —fled 
to it when the Royal forces were broken in Cornwall, and 
though he thought it prudent to as quickly as possible to 
—-. the islands harboured fugitive Royalists for many 
months after. Lady Fansbawe’s simple diary gives a vivid 
picture of the misery ard discomfort of the overcrowded refa- 
gees, of whom she was one. The Prince visits it under hap- 
pier auspices, and if he has leisure he may muse on the causes 
of the prosperity of the islanders whom he visits. The islands 
are part of the Duecby of Cornwall, but they are leased by 
Mr. Augustus Smith, who is their supreme ruler,and we musi 
do that gentleman the justice to say that though known at 
Westminster only as a Liberal bent on small economies, he 
has been a wise and beneficent despot at Scilly. But what- 
ever political reflections the Prince ~y: | bring away from 
Scilly, his visit to the outlying portions of his Duchy will en- 
dear him to the hearts of his tenants within it, and not only 
80, but to all Englishmen who rejoice in seeing their future 
King making himself acquainted with every part of the ne 
dom, and sympathizing with the hopes and pursuits of bh 


subjects.— Zimes, July 26. 


——— 
THE MATTERHORN. 


It would be hard to convey to any one who had not him- 
self walked and climbed in Switzerland an idea of the 
romance which of late years has gathered round the one 
virgin peak which towers over Zermatt. One by one, a8 guides 
grew holder and Englishmen more sure-footed, the giants of 
the Alps were conquered. Every year the published list of 
the hitherto unscaled peaks grew smaller, and less was left for 
enterprise. Some fresh summit each season found av alpen- 
stock planted where wood and iron had never been before. A 
nervous feeling began to be spread abroa’t that Switzerland 
was exhausted for purposes of new adventure, and that the 
coming years had but little credit to gain. But one stupen- 
dous crest every attack. The Matterhorn, the Mont 
Cervin of the Italian valleys, seemed alone a invincible. 
To the eye of an ordinary traveller the idea of scaling it would 
climber almost to border on insanity, and even the practised 
climber almost shuddered as he looked at the sheer precipices 
and broken which build it up five thousand feet above 
the glacier level. Tyndall and Hawkins had tried it, and had 
been beaten back. Whymper had laid regular siege to it for 
an autumn, and spent some weeks in the surgeon’s hands as 
the penalty of a terrible fs 11. Tyndall once more had tried, and, 
near the summit, a barrier of perpendicular rock had hope- 
leasly blocked the way. Still it drew towards itself the crowd 
of mountaineers, by the mere prestige of its invincibility. 
Bold climbers who meant to try it in a future year hoped in 
their heart of hearts that it might hold out another summer 
yet, and give them achanc of being the first. Neophytes on 
ice and rock, while mounting to the Riffelberg or the Hornili, 
wondered whether even for them, some day or other, the 
great prize might yet be reserved. No pedestrian, strong or 
weak, but knew the majestic outline by heart, and wondered 
on which side it could be best tried, and debated with himself 
the chances. Meanwhile, doubt was stronger with most men 
than hope, and there were few who did not believe—some 
even who half enjoyed the belief—that the Matterhorn tower 
was eee. 

‘Lhe terhorn is a steep obelisk of rock which rises from 
the main chain of the Pennine Alps to a height of nearly 
15,000 feet above the sea level. Though part of a mountain 
chain, it stands up abruptly from the snow-fields of which 
the rest of the chain near to it is composed, and the spurs on 
which it seems to rest do not lie exactly in the direction of 
the range itself. Three gigantic buttresses project from the 
mountain ; or, rather, the pyramidal shape which, roughly 
speaking, it may be said to take, marks itself out by three 
chief ridges or aretes of precipitous rock. One of them leads 
towards the Dent Blanche in the north-westerly direction, 
and is the steepest and most hopeless of all. A second abuts 
on the Hdrnli, a bold bluff of rock at the corner of the 
Zmutt glacier, which, as is well known, runs from west to 
east on the north side of the Matterhorn, towards the Zermatt 
valley. The Hdrnli arete, then, as it is generally called, is 
towards the north-east. One still remains, on the west or 
south-west side, called from Breuil,a little village from which 
the ascent, if made on that side, must be begun. The chief dif- 
ficulty on the Hornli is, that at one portion of the ridge the 
face of the mountain ap to become absolutely perpendi- 
cular; and though it may be conceivable that a good moun- 
taineer should climb up the middle of a church-roof if tilted 
up at any reasonable angle, it becomes a serious matter to do 
so when the roof in question approaches the tower at an ele- 
vation of little short of 90 d , and is made of crumbling 
rock glazed over with ice. The Breuil arete, accordingly, is 
that by which the chief — have been made, and it must 
have been in despair of s ing on this side that Mr. Whym- 
per and Mr. Hudson on this last occasion decided on trying 
the eastern «and less inviting ridge. At present we have no 
details of the ascent, except that the party slept on the Hornli 
rocks, and on the next morning, at about four o’clock, started 
for the climb of 5,000 feet. In default of particulars, we con- 
jecture that they must have kept to the ridge for the greater 


with white or blue feathers, and yellow straw with black fey 
An ein ten AG general adoption 

0" Of white 

blue, or gauze veils for all descriptions of bonnets 

They should be very long, and be thrown on one side, so 





es 
to drape gracefully, and not be turned over the bonnet, 
desired to be pemneved while in conversation, or for — 
freedom of respiration. Even with fancy hats we have seen 
many of these graceful veils, a yard long, worn with much 
advantage, particularly by youthful ladies.— Ladies’ Magazine 
We have at last the satisfaction of informing our readen 
that the eccentric costumes lately so much in vogue are ry. 
pidly disap ng, to be replaced y oo and like 
toilettes. For the past few weeks it been the fashion to 
wear the most peculiar materials, made in the most remarks. 
ble manner—anything so as to attract attention, no matter 
how incongruous the articles forming the toilette. So many 
ladies adopted thi of dressing that we to de. 
spair of their ever returning to anything a good 
taste. 


The fashion of making promenade toilettes with the skirts 
fastened up over very short petticoats is now totally 
ed; they are still worn looped up, certainly, but fastened jp 
such @ manner as to admit of being lowered if required 
Walking dresses are only so made when intended for 
wear, and then the petticoats over which they are 
are only a few inches from the ground. 

For toilette de visite, the dresses are never worn thus short. 
ened, as the style of raving one skirt looped over another 
must not be confounded with the dress Jooped over petticoat; 
as when the dress is made in the manner we have just de 
scribed, the underskirt is cut quite to the full length, and 
forms a train on the back. 

Morning toilettes are Y mga A made on suits—that is, 
paletot, and petticoat of the same ; the three being, of course, 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. A body of 
alpaca, or muslin is generally worn under the paletot. Never. 
theless, there always is a body of the same material, in case of 
the paletot being required without sleeves. These are 
generally made with the sleeves arranged so as to on to 
the armhole, the fastening being concealed by an in 
case of the white body being desired underneath ; as the 
ferent sleeve showing through the armhole of the cloak is only 
considered suitable for very young girls. 

Morning dresses are m in any light materiel, such as 
mohair, poil de chevre, percale, alpaca, and foulard. The last. 
mentioned material is still in great request for toilettes of ali 
kinds, as there are so many different patterns and qualities 
that it can be adapted for any style or make. When made in 
the materials we have mentioned, the cloak is of the paletot 
form, half-fitting or quite tight, and is worn quite short, and 
generally accompanied by a hood. 
half ting jacket scldom looking well ia such light masetias, 
tting jacket seldom looking well in ight 
without it is lined with silk, as is generally the case with white 
muslins. In another portion of this article we shall describe 
the makes and trimmings of a few of these dresses. 
For more dressy toilettes, the lightest materials possible 
selected—very fine Indian muslin, Chambery gauze, t 
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soie, very fine poil de chevre, and light foulards. These 
«dresses are generally worn over co!oured slips, of either tarla- 
tine or silk, according to the taste and age of the wearer. 
When the underskirt is of silk the upper one is mostly looped 
up on each side of the front breadth, so as to show the silk 
slip. Thicker materials, such as silks, are generally made 


either with two skirts or in a style giving the 
ance ; for instance, the front breath trimmed with 
or more, and another trimming down each side, which 
the rest of the skirt the ap ce of a tunic. 

Skirts are made very full and very long, and the crinolines 
as large as ever. Some few ladies have discontinued 

but there does not seem the least symptom of their 
decrease, excepting for balls and evening concerts. On these 
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occasions they are small below the waist, and so flexible 
that the least pressure will com: them ; so that bave 
none of the unpleasantness and inconvenience of the more 
common makes. bodies of dresses sare made with 
a basque either round the waist or merely at the back, and 
with the skirt separate, so that it can be worn over the 
basque, with a band, and thus form two distinct styles of 
basque. 

Loose bodies, of a different material from the skirts, are 
very much worn, and are made of foulard, slpaca, Llama and 
muslin. The foulard or figured al of the same colour as 
the skirt, and trimmed with coloured buttons and very narrow 
velvets, is remarkably pretty. Some of these are made with 
several loops of velvet fastened on an e 


as low as the elbow. These bodies are 
fulled in at the waist, both back and 


el 


cords, or tucked and stitched with some colour. have 
flat tacks both back and front; others merely in front, and 
drawn in at the waist behind. 

suited to de- 


Blue is a very fashionable colour, though only 
licate enmpheans and fair hair. 
dressed in blue literally from head to 

being blue; but this has rather a heavy effect. 
gloves are a pretty grey or stone colour, the ensem 
more el t. 

For ladies with dark hair, maize is a very 
becoming colour. Our dark haired el tcs (among Ww 
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part of the ascent, diverging to the left of the Théodule side 
whenever an insu 
events, ten hours brought them to the summit, One pictures 
the unbounded delight of that half-hour—the sense of diffi- 
culties overcome, the glory of success where others had failed, 
the knowledge that fame had from that moment begun for them. 
All their lives they would remember, and others would re- 
member too, that they first set foot on the proudest summit, 
the hardest, the most perilous, of the Alps. One Englishman 
only remains who can say 80 now, and we congratulate him 
on a success honourably won, though made terrible by the 
associations of the day. In reading the narrative of the ac- 
cident, the chief question which suggests itself is with iy a 
to the “ slope of snow and rock.” here can the party have 
found such a slope near the summit? Nothing but sheer rock 
is to be seen from Zermatt and the Riffel, and it is difficult 
to conceive how they can have met with even a couloir of 
snow on a pack 30 steep and bare.— London paper, July 29. @ 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
Among the host of bonnets invented by the inexhaustible 
ingenuity of the Parisian modistes, the chapeaux em for 
cerem: 


purposes, are the adopted favourites, ry A 
simply ornamented with a swallow, a colibri, or a 's 
wing placed upon corn or upon a little verdure , as for 





and steel ornaments and spangles, they are no | patron- 
ized. In the way of inney hats, round black straw chapeanx 


Obstacle presented itself. At all | Of the 


luded many of the most are 
distinga wearing 
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non, wora so much higher than formerly, requires 
peculiar 
made so as to 


Tue Env or A BusnraNncer.—The principal topic of the 
month in Australia has undoubtedly been the capture and shoot- 
ing of the now celebrated New South Wales eee meee 
Morgan, the perpetrator of at least three murders, 

number of attempted murders, four mail 
twenty highway robberies under arms, all 
adjacent colony of New Soath W. Towards the latter end of 
last month, in a spirit of b pales d his inten- 
tion of riding through Victoria, and the police to capture 
him. This threat he partly carried finto effect. He did come 
into Victoria, but once over the border the strictest look-out was 
kept with regard to his movements. Intelli was received of 
his having committed two or three petty highway robberies in 





the Ovens district, and at length he was traced to the Pe- 
got chelha Station, owned by Messrs. M‘Pherson and 





and situated about twenty-five miles from Wangaratta. He for 
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stime bailed up all the inmates, compelling their unwilling sub- | garden as usual, my attention was attracted by his uncommon | tain the proposition, but it is a matter well worthy the atten- 
nission by the production of his loaded revolver. For some | agitation and proceedings. He would come about with great tion of capitalists.—If all this be true, there is one difficulty 
yours he remained on the premises, chatting with the host and | earnestness of manner and then fly towards the nest, and re- | almost insuperable. American capitalists will very rarely in- 
aking himself quite at home. At night he never slept, but | peated this until it occurred to me that he meant something. | vest, where there is to be no return for a period so loag as 
a careful watch on those around him. Whilst he was| On following him he appeared to express great delight, flying | three years. Many lucrative projects have been abandoned 
thus employed a servant girl named Alice Keenan left the | backwards and forwards until he arrived at the nest. The| here, owing to this particular cause. 
pouse and proceeded to the neighbouring station, where she | female was absent, and he seemed to enjoy the pleasure of 
gave information as to the bushranger’s visit. One of the men- | introducing me to his family, hopping about with the greatest} A MATRIMONIAL StRike.—The cause of economy and the 
grvants thereupon rode off to the township and procured as-| glee. We found afterwards that the hen did not approve of} domestic virtues has just received support from a somewhat un- 
sistance. any of us approaching her young, as she invariably gave a} expected quarter. It seems that the fair ones of Marseilles have 
During the night a large party, consisting of some police and | note of alarm when any of us went near them. Circumstan-|of late not been behaving to the satisfaction of their swains. 
others, surrounded the house in which Morgan was ; but they de-| ces arising that caused our removal terminated my acquain-| Like their sisters elsewhere, they have been spending too much 
layed making any attack, thinking that from the bloodthirsty na-| tance with the robin.—Correspondent Ath upon dress, and, encouraged by the fine weather, have indulged 
ture of the ruffian he would not, if alarmed, hesitate in at once in gaiety to such an extent as to indicate giddiness of head. The 
shooting some of the inmates of the house; therefore the men} Crvrm List Penstons.—The following isa list of all pen-| bachelors looked on for some time in sorrowful silence. It was 
vere kept concealed until after daylight, when — emerged |sions granted between the 20th day of June, 1864, and the | hard that they should be playing dominoes for eau swerée in dirty 
from the house, driving Mr. M‘Pherson, the owner of the station, | 20th day of June, 1865, and charged upon the Civil List (pur- | estaminets, whilst the objects of their affections were flauntiug 
sod three others before him. He was about to appropriate a|suant to the Act Ist of Victoria, cap. 2): about in silks and satins. Still they were Frenchmen, and the 
horse in the place of his own, which was used up, and thento| Dr. R. A. Armstrong (in addition to a former pension of| French area gallant nation. But at length a sense of duty has 
ride back again to the scene of his former villanies, in New South | £40), in acknowledgment ot his philological labours as a Gae- | caused these long suffering men to speak and to act. They have 
Wales; but his career was brought to a sudden termination by a| lic lexicographer, £20.—Mrs. W. H. Bingham (widow of Col. | formed an association to put down extravagance and promote 
shot which was fired at him by one Wendlan. The bullet took | Bingham, R. A.), in consideration of her late husband’s long | d icity. Although, like all their countrymen, they long to 
efect in the back, and the bushranger fell mortally wounded, | and valuable services, and of the straitened circumstances in| marry, these martyrs of Marseilles have abjured matrimony. 
ad expired in a few minutes afterwards. He only observed | which she,and ber children So Until cheaper dresses are worn, and gay and giddy society is 
before his death that he should have been challenged and not|of the late Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, | shunned, they will remain firm. They may die—of love—but 
shot from behind. An inquest was afterwards held upon the | Cork), in consideration of her late husband's distinguished at- | like the old guard, they will not surrender. The result of the 
body, and a verdict of justifiable homicide was returned by the | tainments as an original mathematician of the highest order,| contest cannot be doubtful. After a hesitation sufficient to 
Jury. and of his remarkable labours towards the extension of the} save their dignity, the Marseilles beauties will gracefully ac- 
On the intelligence being telegraphed to the various parts of | boundaries of science, £100.—Mrs. Mary Haydn (in addition | cept their antenuptial lesson in obedience, and postpone, until 
the colony, the greatest excitement was exhibited, so famous had | to three former pensions of £25 each) in consideration of the | after marriage, their revenge on the heroes of this strange matri- 
the name of this man become from the enormity of his crimes and ae | merit of her husband, the late Mr. Haydn, author of | monial strike. 
the daring manner in which he had single-handed perpetrated so | the “ ——- of Dates, Book of Dignities,” and other} We commend this cingular story to the attention of our fair 
navy robberies. The Government of New South Wales offered a | works, £25,—Mr. John Hayter, on account of his labours as aj countrywomen. What if the youth of London—acting on the 
reward of £1,000 for Morgan dead or alive ; and this sum will now | portrait painter, £50.—Mr. W. Howitt, in consideration of the | maxim, “They manage these things better in France ”—should 
be paid, half we believe to the servant girl who first gave the in- | long and useful career of awe <= in which both heand | “lock out” the maidens of Mayfair and Belgravia! A monastic 
formation, and the other moiety to Wendlan, who fired the fatal | his wife have engaged, £140.— Bertha Hill, daughter of | brotherhood of laymen pledged to a crusade against crinoline aad 
shot which forever put an end to the earthly career of the noto- | the late Robert Southey, in consideration of the services ren-| trailing robes would be an institution worth a trial. It could 
rious ruffian, who for the last eighteen months inspired a feeling | dered by her late father to English literature, £100.—Mr-. | hardly fail of success, especially if a few “desirable” men were 
of terror into the hearts of so many. The other notorious gang, | Henry Laing, in consideration of the services he has rendered | induced to join it. There might then be a real contest between 
beaded by Ben. Hall, Gilbert, and Dunn, are still at large in New | to the study of Scotch antiquities and Scotch historical re- | prodigality and ~ blessedness on the one hand and thrift and 
South Wales, and continue to commit their depredations. The | search, £50.—Mrs. Anne Leech (widow of the late Mr. John | marriage on the other, of which the issue would not be difficult to 
whole party have been outlawed.—Zra, 23rd wit. Leech), in consideration of the merit of her late husband as an | predict. Before the end of the year, our aristocratic beauties 
pote gether > C. Lucas, in ——— — — “le yy ae me as Pinly as Quakers. Some such a change 
aD t, and of his having presen to the Kensington Mu-| of style seriously speaking, most devoutly to be wished, and 
oe gee poy aang Aberdeen = =. Se a seum some valuable ivory carvings and antiquities, £150.— | we hope it may be brought about, without the necessity of adopting 
, —- of ~ baa = & system ; a | te = i >. Dr. David Nicol, in consideration of his long and zealous ex- | the Marseilles expedient, by the good sense and good taste which, in 
scription o oJ le of procedure may uninte-| ertions for the moral and literary improvement of the com- | the long run, always characterise English women.—London Review, 
resting. They shoot with a short Henry carbine, finding munity in which he lives, and of the fact of his being sudden! -——— 
spparently tbat the extra minute given to s single-Larrelled | incapacitated by disease from the professional ce wh Tue Loxpon Bripars.—On Friday, May 19th, 99,236 foot 
in ul eng ee pn 4 nae by nes be hen was his only source of income, £100.—Mrs. E. Reid (widow | passengers crossed London Bridge in the twenty-four hours, 
sadine thee sach ae a tenn twice over. | °! Dr. B. Reid), in consideration of the efforts of her late hus- | and 65,756 persons in vebicles or on horseback. It was a fine 
eo - ting same bg oi whl Siavariably. *| band to promote the knowl of chymistry and the prac-| day. On Tuesday, 23rd May (morning fine, but raining heav- 
pes Ae te ba ape one we 94 A. o within timnits, tical science of ventilation, and of the narrow circumstances | ily between 4and 5 P.m.), there were 91,080 foot passengers, 
the competitor in his ol ocking fe feet,” having bis spiked ram- in which she is left, £100.—Mr. R. Spruce, on account of his | and hagaerd in vehicles. f the ane belonged to pee 
rl auc nthe ground, lies Uows om a cork mattress, end , oy SE 
to fire his first shot. .The officer in charge has his \ y, 
epee troducing cincbona (quinine) seeds into India, in 1860, £50.—| opening of Southwark Bridge toll free,to 7th May, 1865, 
Mr. Thos. Wright, as an author who has contributed much to | 2,859,312 foot passengers crossei! the bridge. In the half-year 
English history and political history, £65. from 8th November, 1863, to May 7th, 1864, when there was 
& penapy toll, the number of foot passengers was 257,616. Ono 
A New Exp.ostve Svusstance.—Glycerine, as we all| Friday, 9th June, 48,572 foot passengers crossed Blackfriars 
know, is the sweet principle of oil, and is extensively used in the twenty-four hours, and 30,141 persons in 
for purposes of the toilet; but it has now received an appli-| ¥ ; between eight and nine in the evening the number 
cation of rather an unexpected nature. In 1847 a pupil of|of foot reached 5,096. In the year ending 23rd 
M. Pelouze’s, M. Sobrero, discovered that glycerin, when pen Lee ,368 foot rs paid a halfpenny toll and 
>| treated with nitric acid, was converted into a highly explosive | crossed Waterloo aay. In the eight months from 1st Sep- 
substance, which he called nitro-glycerine. It is oily, heavier | tember to 80th A) ,294 246, passengers paid a ry 
than water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and acts so power- | toll and crossed rd Bridge; the average was 5,348 a 
‘| fuliy on the nervous system that a single drop placed on the|day. On 11th June, 47,062 foot crossed Westmin- 
top of the tongue will cause a violent headache which will|ster Bridge in the twenty-four hours, two-thirds using the 
round the post twenty-five | !a8 for several hours. This liquid seems to have been almost north footway; 13,119 vehicles also crossed. The 
cemet do befese he an eae forgotten by chymists, and it is only now that M. Nabel, ajoyr Lambeth Bridge, a toll-bridge, is at the rate of 
Swedish engineer, has succeeded in applying it to a very im- | about 1,800,000 persons annually. 
le running to the post he has fished out a bul- ae pplying ry 
A New Reaprne.—At the Cardiff Theatre, Master Percy 


and while turning round the post slackens portant branch of his art—namely, blasting. From a paper 
a juvenile actor, waa Playing the principal charac- 
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who is competing is een yt oageek the 
other, who is generally a tie, or nearly so, with him, and who 
ministers in every ble way to his eee oe 
i m, noting and announcing the result of his shots, &c., 
does all he can to assist him to win. But now the first shot 
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into the bore, introduces the head of | *@¢ressed by him to the Academy of Sci , we learn that 
tragedy of Hamlet. actor to whom the part of 


ter 

Guildenstern was entrusted made the following curious alte- 

ration in the text. The reader will remember that, after the 

exit of the King in the play scene, Rosencranz and Guilden- 
4 the latter 


the chief advantage which this substance, composed of one 
part of glycerine and three of nitric acid, possesses is that it 
requires a much smaller hole or chamber than gunpowder 
does, the strength of the latter being scarcely one-tenth of 
the former. Hence the miner's work, which, according to the 
hardness of the rock, represents from five to 20 times the 
price of the gunpowder used, is so short that the cost of 
blasting is often reduced by 50 per cent. The process is very 
easy; if the chamber of the mine presents fissures, it must 
first be lined with clay to make it watertight; this done, the 
nitro-glycerine is poured in and water afier it, which being 
the lighter liquid remains at the top. A slow match with a 
Frrenpsuip OF A Rosrx.—Some years since a robin fre- | well charged percussion cap at one end is then introduced in- 
ted my en in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. | to the nitro-glycerine. The mine may then be sprung by light- 
hilst at work, alone or with my children, he would follow |iog the match, there being no need of tamping. On the 7th 
me about to obtain insects and other things from the newly-| of June last three experiments were made with this new com- 
disturbed earth. I was very re, in going out after break-| pound in the open part of the tin mines of Altenburg, in 
fast when the weather permitted. The little creature became | Saxony. In one of these a chamber 34 millimetres in diameter | Hadow, and Croz, the guide, where we found them, under 
ware of this, and I generally found him perched on a buck-| was made perpendicularly in a dolomitic rock, 60ft. in length, | the Matterhorn, because of their state, the danger of the place, 
that grew just outside the door, mg 8 me.j}and at a distance of 14ft. from its extremity, which was nearly | and the difficulty of the way to it. Since then an order came 
4s soon as I appeared he would begin ftiuttering his wings/| vertical. At a depth of 8ft. a vault filled with clay was found, | from the Swiss Government that they were to be brought 
and showing other signs of pleasure. He would then move/in consequence of which the bottom of the hole was tamped,| down to Zermatt. This order was executed YA large party 
with me from place to place until I began to work, when he| leaving a depth of 7ft. One litre and a-half of nitro-glycerine | of guides, but with such difficulty and risk of life as to satisfy 
would settle down very near me, searching the ground, as it| was then poured in; it occupied 5ft.; a match and stopper were | us that our judgment had been correct and our line of con- 
was turned over, for food. We continued on these terms of|then applied, as stated, and the mine sprung. The effect was | duct prudent and wise. To show the danger incurred I may 
intimacy during the summer. In the autumn he disappeared,|so enormous as to produce a fissure 50ft. in feagth and another | observe that as the guides were returning a huge serac fell be- 
but returned in on the approach of winter. His proceed-| of 20ft.; the total effect has not yet been ascertained, because | hind them on the very path they had been treadirg. 
ings during this season were often very amusing. At one | it will require several small blasts to break the blocks that have 
time another robin came about the parlour window, which | been partially detached by this.—Galignani’s Messenger. 
seemed greeily to excite our little friend, and they had pany —_— 
pitched battlts. Previous to these onsets they would ad Amentcax Wise axp Sitx.—A Washington . 
along an bed, in front of the window, in parallel | dent of a Philadelphia seys that a position has 
lines, and w some crumbs were thrown out the conflict} made to the Agricul Bureau by Pisitio Valtellina, of 
would commence. Whilst they were fighting the sparrows} Lombardy, Italy, to colonize eighty-two Italians in the States 
generally made off with the pieces. This war only terminated | of New York or New Jersey, for the purpose of raising silks 
with the disappearance of the intruder. But our robin's trou-|and wines. The proposer agrees to furnish one million grape- 
bles were not at an end. He was now beset by numerous | vines and ten thousand mulberry trees, und will transport the 
Sparrows, whose courage increased as the progress of winter | labourers to this country for ,000, one half to be expended 
diminished their means of subsistence. With some of these | in the purchase of vines, trees, silk-w implements and 
he had most desperate conflicts, and this state of things did| other expenses. He says he has a perfect Ww of the 
business, and that such a farm 
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loads, fires again, half loads, and is off again up the path. 
his friend tells him ‘ well in’ as regards 
ecessary, and as the tive minutes are 
of almost every second that elapses. 
outer, or even a second ceatre, be 
two great competitors will care to con- 
itest.— Volunteer Service Gazette, Wimbledon 
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stern enter, informs Hamlet that the King is 
“in his retirement marvellous distempered.” Hamlet there- 
7 inquires, “ With drink, sir?” To which the Guildenstern 
answers, “ No, my Lord, rather with choler.” 
But the Guildenstern of added a vowel to the reply, 
and said, unconsciously, “ No, my lord, rather with cholera. 
The audience caught the unintentional joke, and for a little 
time the house was in a roar of laughter, heartily joined in 
by all on the stage except the innocent author of it, Guilden- 
stern. — 
Re-Buriat at Zenmatr.—I mentioned to you in a pre- 
vious letter that we buried the bodies of Messrs. Hudson, 
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that their remains lie to the Roman Catholic Church 
here. are en ts teenaibhens of Sages wnt 

at the funeral, many of whom deeply and sincerely mourned 
the dead. Mr. Wilson, who fell on the Riffelhorn, and Messrs. 


but soon returned with a mate, and reared a brood some-| production would be nominal, but the third it would pay 
where about the premises. During the following winter the | profit, and the fifth year he estimates the juction 
same wars were Ww: as before, with similar results. Our | enormous figure of eight hundred millions of dollars. 


friend mated again the succeeding » and to| He says the climate of the States named is well adapted to | warned her husband not to venture alone far from 
have gained confidence from the manner in w he had the culture of wine end. lite, end it only needs capetianees house; but one day, imprudently going beyond her usual 
lived amongst us, The nest was built this year on a little | workmen to develop the ties of the soil, which will liaits, sue encountered « wild-looking Kafr, who tock her by 
shelf in an outbuilding at the bottom of the garden. Here | render us entirely of foreign nations for wines | the hand, and would be moved by no entreaties to suffer Ler 
they reared their young, the hen during the period of incuba- | and silks, which can be eoed in tals Country es plontifully to depart. He made her sit down, and, untying her bonnet, 
tion remaining on the nest even when some of the family and as cheaply es in He refers to Hon. C. Marsh, nen ee he expressed rapturous 
T ball idles damn ee tet Fy form what he ‘Phe Agricultural sen Bescon beens ao po EE FAL np LOD to 
readily forget 3 youn w proposes. no ; 
an Nat ey ag] of shoes and stockings, and wondered at her little white feet. 
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How much further he would have carried his investigation, it 
is impossible to say, had not the poor lady been rescued by a 
party of squaws, who, with jealousy in their looks and ges- 
tures, rushed upon the Kaffir, thus giving her the opportunity 
of escaping to her home. The next morning the lady and her 
husband were awakened at an early hour by a great chatter- 
ing under their window ; and, on inquiring the cause of the 
disturbance, the gentleman was accosted by the hero of the 
previous day, who had been so impressed ty the charms of 
our fair country woman, that he had come with twelve squaws, 
to make the liberal offer of exchanging them for the gentleman’s 
wife, and was not a little surprised when his generous terms 
were refused !—Major Paget's “ Camp and Cantonment.” 





Sm Cartes Naprer’s Buuntngss.—At the battle of 
Meeanee, an officer of Eagineers, who had been doing good 
service, came up and said, “Sir Charles, we have taken 
a standard.” The General looked at him, but made no reply, 
and, turning round, began speaking to some one else, upon 
which, the Engineer, thinking he had not been heard, re- 
peated, “Sir Charles, we have taken a standard.” Sir Charles 
turned sharp round upon him, with a thundering exple- 
tive, and said, “ then go and take another !”—Ditio, 


An Arrectionats Wrpow.—One of the Jetters in the last 
number of the Autographic Mirror is from Queen Adelaide to 
the late Duke of Cambridge, then Viceroy of Hanover, touch- 
ing the death of William IV. “ Dearest Sir,” writes the 
Queen, “I really do not know how to thank you sufficiently 
for your most kind letter, and for all the affectionate expres- 
sions you use to me,—believe me, though I may not express 
all what I feel, yet 1 do feel, and love you, dear Duke of Oam- 
bridge, very, very sincerely. The death of my beloved king 
has been the greatest sorrow I ever experienced, not excepting 
my mother’s death, for her suffering and ili-health had long 
prepared me for that grief; but he was the most kind and in- 
dulgent friend I ever had, and every 4 and — circum- 
stance endeared him more and more to those who lived with 
him and could appreciate his excellence. There never was 
so unselfish a man—he was most patient in pain, and showed 
a perfectly religious resignation and fortitude at the aj 
of death ; in short, I am sure we shall never again see his like, 
nor do I wish it, for it is —— a source of sorrow to become as 
attached as one cannot avoid being to such a character.” 





APPREHENDED Scarcity oF WATER AT LivERPOOL.—At 
the recent meeting of the Liverpool Water Committee, Mr. 
Beloe, the chairman, said there was only about four weeks’ 
supply in the Rivington reservoir’, and appealed to the inha- 
bitants of the town to be economical in their consumption. 
The average og rainfall for the last fifteen years has been 
47 in., while in 1 the fall was only 38 in., and for the first 
six months of the present year only 14 in. The reservoirs 
had never been so low for six years. The total quantity of 
water required each week is 40 000,000 gallons from the Sand- 
stone Wells (pumped), 78,000,000 gallons from Rivington, and 
60,000,000 gallons for compensation, being a total of 178,000,- 
000 gallons per week. It requires a of rain = to an 
inch in twenty-four hours to have any important upon 
the reservoirs. The committee agreed to recommend the 
town council to erect an additional reservoir at Rivington, at 
an expense of £100,000, to catch the water which at present 
runs to waste. The scarcity of water in the reservoirs, is caused 
by the unusual dryness of the last two years.— London Builder. 





New Frere Extincuisner.—On the 22nd ult., a number 
of influential scientific gentlemen assembled on Mr. Willing’s 
premises, at King’s Cross, London, for the purpose of wit- 
nessing some experiments with a new fire-extinguisher, 

ee of Dr. Carlier and Mr. Vignon, A huge fire was 


loss of time. He would fiy up to the window to receive | actually of rain, has just been made, A 
it. Latterly he has taken good care to find his way into the|lep), on the road between Sourdes and » Might 
house before dark; whether he found the nights much cooler | cently have been seen during a ay, Sy. holding above 
outside than in the breakfast-room, or whether the difficulties | head a short walking-stick or cane. rain, descending 
of getting his food were too formidable, suffice it to state | this, spread out in a sheet of water, dome-fashi 
that Dick, previous to dusk, either taps at the nursery or | this novel umbrella the inventor walked, as Protec. 
hall window. Should he not make himself heard, he flies | ted from the falling rain as if the best silk had been above 
round to the back of the house, and enters the kitchen, and| him. Crowds of ae witnessed the occurrence, end 
then flies ; upstairs to his own cage, the door of which is al- | shortly, it is asserted, M. Drulep will make known his secret 
ways open. {t would be too tedious to detail all his tricks— | Some scientific men say that the extraordinary effect of the 
how he follows his mistress and the children round the gar- | cane is owing to a new caenetien of the prindple known as 
den, how he flies over their heads and alights a few feet in | tourns ique.” Like the recent wonderful machine jn 
front of them, how he perches on the shoulders of friends | the south of France for destroying naval armaments, the next 
and strangers, how he mixes and lark# with some score of | story of the rain umbrella may reduce the alleged 
other sparrows who join him in his meals, how he can/|toa very tame and uninteresting affair.—London paper, 
open his and shut it again, how he pretends to run 

ter and frighten the children; no one could recount half| A Snake Srory.—When out shooting in Assam, some 
his tricks. At the present moment he is chirping and hop- | fourteea months ago, I came across a huge » ly- 
ping about to attract my attention. What a pity it is that ing coiled up in a state of torpor, in front of a large white-ant 
our songsters cannot have the same liberty Dick has got! | hill (an uninhabited one). Asi ho 



































ighted three times, each more powerful than its p 
sor, and a man with one of the machines completely ma@ 
tered the conflagration in a few seconds. The ne is 
very portable, and, costing from £4 to £6, may be made or- 
namental, so that it may stand ready for immediate use in 
any room or hall. The chief property of the patent consists 
in its ready application—the absence of any immediate 
means of checking its progress being the cause of a ma- 
jority of the huge fires which occur in the m y 
an ingenious contrivance the machine which 1s always 
charged, is slung upon a person’s shoalders, and can be used 
by a child. The charge simply consisis of a huge seidlitz 
compound, and being perfectly air-tight, and the vessel ca- 
pable of bearing 150)b. to the inch, the liquid containing 
the carbon can Saf \ ree Nene will of the to a con- 
siderable distance. Altogether the experiments were deemed 
most satisfactory by all assembled. Mr. © of the Poul- 
try, the agent for the patentees, and Courtines and 
Monnet Paris, the proprietors of the patent, were pre- 
sent, and explained the nature of the invention, and announced 
that it had been most favourably reported upon by an imperial 
commission in Paris, and was now used in all the Govern- 
ment departments in France and on board all the vessels in 
the French navy.—Znglish paper. 


Dick, tae Tame Sparrow.—Many well-authenticated 
anecdotes have been recorded of tame birds—how they have 
been allowed their liberty, yet returned again to f pro- 
tectors. Such facts are too well known to be disputed, yet 
very few persons have witnessed any such instances. 
therefore beg to send you a short account of a very common 
bird, the house sparrow, which I now have in yy = 
When I received Dick, some six months ago, he was sadly 
short of decent clothing, bis breast was blue, and his feathers 
ragged, short, and straggling. He fed freely from the hand, 
and appeared to have no idea of fear. With &@ warm room, 
good food, and kindness, Dick induced nature to lend him, in 
the course of a couple of months, a nice feathery suit. I had 
gradually taken him out into the garden, chiefly as an insect 
picker, perched on the floger of my right hand. Dick would 
slay and devour an incredible number of greenfly that 
swarmed on my rose trees. With his hard bill he would 
knock off quite as many as he cared to eat. Giving him his 
liberty on the garden walks, he fluttered his wings and ruffled 
his feathers amongst the gravel and sand of the walks, taking, 
as far as he could get, a sand or gravel bath. He would then 
hop and pick among the flowers for a stray fly or earwig, or 
feast himself like an epicure upon a luscious caterpillar. He 
got so fond of this indulgence that he would follow me to the 

tree, while I tried to find him a few leaves containing 

is favourite tit-bit. By-and-bye I gave him still more li- 
berty, until three months ago I ventured to allow him to take 
his own course, taking care that he should be fed at a parti- 
cular place two or three times a day. This of li- 
berty caused Dick unintentionally to be left out all night, 
bg — afraid he ay lost, t 

, however, on owing morning, I could hear 
) oe the bedroom window chirping at a great rate 
for his breakfast, which I most willing got for him without 


1| with calcined perfumes. This vessel is of the form of those | to do 











was in the at 
All that is required to do so is to gain their confidence. It | time, a steady shot at his head was out of the q ; a Coninas 
would add greatly to their health and sweeten their song | fired two shots in rapid succession into the middle of his 
could they be t that man is their friend, and, instead | He then leisurely unwound himself, and glided slowly into — 
of fearing him, learn to look to him for food and protection. | the hole, evidently hard hit. We immediately ju down Vou. 43. 
I am in hopes, if Dick should be alive and well next spring, | from our elephants, and, before he was half-way ia, laid ed 
that he will teach his progeny they have nothing to fear, but | em on his tail; but notwithstanding the united torce of 
everything to gain, at the hands of the—Masrer or Dick, | myself and four natives, he steadily drew himself in, 
(St. Michael’s Hamlet, near Liverpool.) out of our grasp with astonishing ease. The nearest 
being some four or five miles distant, we dispatched a sepoy 
€ on an elephant for shovels and picks, and proceeded with our 
be 88. shooting, intending to come back that way in the evening and 
PROBLEM, No. 866.—By Herr Rothmaler. to dig our friend out of his lair; but this trouble was saved 
BLACK. us, for on our return we found him lying outside the hole, Jon poss 
quite dead, with an inquest of vultures sitting on him. He meru 
measured sixteen feet 9 inches in length, and at the thickest It omne 
part of his body was 2 feet in girth. vultures unfortu- What! 
nately had spoilt his skin, so I could not preserve it.— Corres. ackn 
pondent “ Field.” Ie, tell t 
TIME-SAVING ON A FRENCH RarLROAD.—“ The express Coll 
and mail trains do not stop long at Vesoul. MM. the travel- 
lers who wish to breakfast or to dine are advised that they In ooulo 1 
will find at the buffet hot meals in baskets for 2f.50c. These fim a? W! 
meals are composed of three dishes, half a bottle of wine, fides 
bread, and dessert. MM. the travellers have thirty minutes Nfandu 
to take their meals in their waggons ; that is to say, MM. the cogt 
travellers receive a well-fiiled basket at one station for halfe- Apostate 
crown, and return it empty at the next.” sitio 
Tue Contrxcent Dvet.—There is a curious duel now jm Donne 
pending in Boston which began ten years Mr. A—,a [i ‘ud blov 
bachelor, challenged Mr. B—,a man with one ; 
child, who replied that the conditions were not equal—that Queen 
he must necessarily put more at risk with his life than'the 
other, and he declined. A year afterward he received a chal- Ob, how 
and child, and be eupposed therefore the objection of Me 
an a e sup 
B—— was no longer valid. Mr. B—— replied that he now | deeme 
had two child quently the inequality still existed, thor 
The next year Mr. A—— renewed his challenge, having now My Ela 
ep eo = +> beard an a - 1 the anion te Alas! T 
when rom was on, 
‘White to play and mate in 5 moves, six to seven, and the challenge yearly renewed. Mrs, B—— 
Scavrron Go Pacstan Wo. 008. has great responsibilities. — American paper. a, 
. Black. mnie: 
1 KtoBs | | LK the P = hae SATee Undatit 
. Kt to . P moves 
i Kt to Q Keo | ei ym LIFE A on ASSOCIATION My Eld 
mates. 316 t Lendoan, tior 
aimee Offices, sb late a) 
Game pilwhitey ry the yx. on So, Seoeeee - eo’ —_— jow Wests And no 
Mack te) and a member of the Brooklyn Chess Clu Capital and Surplus. .........+......+++++ $3,160,000 
(Black). Lossesalready paid...........-...++.s----9)000000 fa nut 
IKRtiOBS QKIwWBS |ISKtIORDS Gio BS” castned lifetime nt 
to t to t to 
SBtOQBSs BioQes jis Pons tks P ee ee a of the 
4PtoQKt4 Btks 15 P tks P to K2 assured, charging any extre premium . 
fegee Beare BE EY, Gren, eee 
Castles 8 
TPtoQs —P tke 18 BtksKBP,ch K to B sq Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 
8P tks BtoQKt3 19 B tks Kt R tks B 
9KttoQBS QBtoK KtS | 20 KttoKKtS Kt tks K P “Th 
10QtoQR4 Gio g3 21 RtoKsq* BtoQR5 uked 
awa kts toK B3 and White mates in 2 moves. “Wi 
* White could here check with Kt at R 7, winning the R and “Ne 
subsequently the Queen, but preferred the move in the text which Tnele 
under any circumstances is equally strong. * Be 
Heory 
Last News rrom Pompgtt.—Mention was lately made of tay of 
the discovery at Pompeii of a temple of Juno, with more than|,— _Ev=Ry Day Usm—There is no truer maxim than on lorm-L 
300 skeletons. Those remains, which crumbled to dust by |“ Prevention is better than Cure. tad se 
cnares as they were brought to light, were those of women PLANTATION BITTERS My 
and children who had buried beneath the burning ashes | Should always be used whenever the first symptom of disease is vhen 
thrown out by the volcano at the moment in which asacrifice | felt. Heartburn, Headache, Cold Feet, Pain in the Back, Low “Lor 
was being offered up in the temple to the Queen of the Gods, Spirits and Indigestion, are the sure forerunners of Dyspepsia All 
no doubt to oy ae \ gee. * ge Mee | eniather bante nightmare Queen a 
which meaaced the city. _To the arm of one of those ske- 
letons, which, from the rich jewels with which it was coy-| For all such symptoms Prantation Brrrzrs are a certain and at m 


ered, is supposed to be that of the high priestess, was still | Ready Relief. An immediate good effect is always felt from the 
attached, by a gold ring, a censer of the same metal filled | first trial. They are easy to procure, pleasant to take, and sure 


now used in the ceremonies of Catholic churches, and is of 


“N ; it is wiser and better 
beautiful workmanship and inlaid with precious stones. The pe crag le pn tp nan 
statue of the dess is one cf the most ificent relics ’ 
yet found in that city; its eyes are of enamel, and on the Plantation Bitters break ennui's fetter, “ 
neck and arms, as well as at the ankles, are jewels and And drive out the demons of sickness and care. 
bracelets of precious stones of the most exquisite finish and| Fatigued, overworked men, merchants, stadents, and all per- 


elegance of form. The peacock pl»ced at her side is almost | sons whose occupation wears out the body and racks the bral, 
entirely composed of precious stones. The tripod before the | gna in Plantation Bitters 
altar is, like the censer held by the high priestess, magnifi- 





cently worked gold. The temple also contained lamps, ar- —— noose - 
tistically chased, of bronze, iron, silver, and gold; branches THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
of fi vine stems, in with flowers and fruit of 


the most beautiful form. € space around the altar is a aaa oe geen 
paved with splendid mosaics in excellent preservation, and Cc 


the rest of the temple is inlaid with small risagular blocks of PREPARED race 4 oe OF SIR J. 
white and purple agate. spot on w sacrifices we 

were made is alone paved with marble. All the instruments Physicten Extracedisary to the Queen. 

used on the occasion were still lying on a bronze table, and| all cases of Nervous and hig py aang 
Uhe sacred vases were filled with a reddish matter, which is| #P4 Limbs, Fatigue on Tilgtt Hen eure hen all other means 
supposed to have been blood. have failed ; and although » , do not contain iron, 





cal timony, hurtful to constitution. 
Tus New Use ror UMBRELLAS—An exhaustive treatise pay ey ys pam: 

pet gy. yt © cntd, Sie = pmoeneeS _— chgass be oatiap 

maker, some time next season book, fully illustrated, ‘or t 

will be given to the world of Regent-street and the Burl: N.B.—81 and 6 stamps enclosed to any 

mroade. “For the benefit of the author, we have jotted down | Will ensure a bo containing over 80 Filla ty retuaef aan” 
the following from the Gazette de France, which he is welcome} Sold by all 


get a pamphlet, free, of the 
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druggists. 
9 startling disco brella, JOB MOSES, "7 New York, 
posed, nok of silk, gingham, or poatpe' Bo Fy texture, but ie Orpale United Seates Agent. 





